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Correspondence 
Communications to the Faculty of the College should be addressed: 
The Reverend Director, 
St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison, Kansas. 
To the Faculty of the Scholasticate: 
The Reverend Rector of the Scholasticate, 
St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison, Kansas. 
To the Faculty of Maur Hill: 
The Reverend Principal, 
St. Benedict’s Maur Hill, 
Atchison, Kansas. 


Telephones 
ON Ute BG hots we kecceee hoa eae St. Benedict’s Abbey and College 
PUNE BAT ar hk bas ee a Rev. Director, St. Benedict’s College 
Number 993 ............ Rev. Rector of Scholasticate and the Clericate 
Warn ber 239 Aiteactntes Rev. Principal, St. Benedict’s Maur Hill 


How to Reach St. Benedict’s College— 


The College is situated northeast of Atchison, at the corner of Second 
and Degan streets. 


A street car from the Union Depot, with transfer to North Fifth 
street car, stops at the College entrance. 


How to Reach St. Benedict’s Maur Hill— 


The boarding school for the grade students is situated to the south 
of Atchison. 


A street car from the Union Depot, with transfer to a South Fifth 
car, passes within a block of the institution. 


Railroads to Atchison— 


The Burlington, Missouri Pacific, Central Branch, Santa Fe, and | 
Rock Island lines enter the Union Depot. 


Baggage— 
Checks for baggage to the College should be given to the Rev. Direc- 
tor, who will tend to the proper transfer. 


Checks for baggage to the Scholasticate should be given to the Rev. 
Rector of the Scholasticate. 


Checks for baggage to Maur Hill should be given to the Rev. Principal 
of Maur Hill, 


Strict attention to this matter will secure transfer to the proper place. 


Registration— 
Hours for Registration are from 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. 


Announcements 


Registration and Matriculation Day 
September 7 


1921 
Class Assignments and Examinations.........0....05..cccccceeeeees September 8 
College Year and Fall Semester open ..........cccccccccceceeeeeeeees September 9 
Mid-semester Examinations 2.1 )4 pei iccietlssescsvesscsssoveceonee November 12-14 
TE OU As 9977 Co a ED AR November 15 


All Saints, Benedictine Saints, Thanskgiving (no classes ) 
Christmas vacation begins December 21 and ends January 4. 


1922 
Ce FICS EY eo RS UR SC oe January 5 
Searcy Fi SIT ATI CS) foc iad scan ivdav sseewcis to repels January 29-31 
Announcement of grades. Opening of Spring Semester..February 1 
Mid-semester Examinations .0........0000..ccccccccceeesseccesesssseeeees April 13-15 
PPR TIRETYICTIE OR ER OES 152 ccnp oko: ches asanscevisasele teeta tieyeeecnass April 16 
persTUGGLers Lee UititiA IOUS oder pctencstevss pus natesgasbapartedensrvvanedc opie June 9-13 


Sixty-fourth Annual Commencement Day Exercises ...... June 14 
Washington’s Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, St. Benedict’s Day, 
and Memorial Day, (no classes ) 


The Legal Title— 


St. Benedict’s College, 
at Atchison, County of Atchison, 
State of Kansas. 


Note: Patrons and Friends of the College should use the above title in 
making bequests to the institution. 
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Officers of Administration 


Rt. Rev. Innocent Wolf, O. S. B., D. D., 
President 


Rev. Damian Lavery, O.S.B., LL. D., 
Vice-President 


Rev. Lambert Burton, O. S, B., A. M., 
Rector of Scholasticate 


Dean of School of Commerce and Economics 


Rev. Sebastian Weissenberger, O. S. B., A. B., 
Chaplain 


Rev. Louis Baska, O. S. B., A. B., 
Principal of Academy of Arts and Sciences 


Rev. Leonard Schwinn, O. S. B., Ph. D., 
Dean of College of Arts and Sciences 


Rev. Martin Veth, O.S.B.,;S. T.L., LL. D. 
Dean of Graduate School 


Rev. Benedict Kappler, O. S. B., A. B., 
Bursar 


Rev. Mark Merwick, O. S. B., A. M., 
Stationer 
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Rev. Isidore Smith, O.S.B., A. M., 
Rev. James Burns, O. S. B., A. B., 
Prefects of St. Aloysius Hall 


Rev. Louis Baska, O. S. B., A. M., 
Rev. Malachy Sullivan, O. S. B., A. M., S. T. L., 
Rev. Paschal Pretz, O.S.B., A. M., 
Prefects of St. Edward’s Hall 


Rev. Pius Pretz, O. S. B., A. M., 
Rev. Mark Merwick, O. S. B., A. M., 
i Prefects of St. Bede’s Hall 


Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, O.S.B., A. B., 
Rev. Callistus Kramer, O.S. B., A. B., 
Prefects of St. Gregory’s Hall 


Rev. Felix Nolte, O. S. B., A. B., 


Curator of Museum 


Rev. Andrew Green, O.S.B., A. B., 
Secretary of the Board of Professors 


Rev. Edmund Pusch, O.S. B., A. B., 
Rev. Adrian Stallbaumer, O.S.B., A. M., 
Ven. Florian Demmer, O. S. B., A. B., 


Infirmarians 


C. A. Lilly, M. D., 
Attending Physician 
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History of the College 


University of Kansas, was established at Atchison in 
the year 1858 by Fathers of the Order of St. Benedict. 
The institution is duly incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Kansas, and empowered to confer Academic honors. 


The Benedictine Order hasarich history of over 1400 years 
of tireless devotion to the highest ideals of education. ‘The 
renowned Abbey schools and universities of the old world, 
with their priceless legacy of the ancient classics, ever remind 
the historian that the best of Europe’s history has been writ- 
ten in the patient toil of the sons of St. Benedict. 


True to the spirit of the Order which was founded by St. 
Benedict, the Benedictines have at all times been in the fore- 
most ranks of educators. Wherever they preached the Gospel 
they also founded schools, and so numerous did these schools 
become that it might well be said that the old world had become 
the Alumnus of Benedictine schools. 


Benedictine history in the United States dates back to the 
year 1846. Under the intrepid and sainted Abbot, Right Rev- 
erend Boniface Wimmer, O.S. B., the first Abbey school (St. 
Vincent’s ) was erected near Beatty, Pennsylvania. ‘Ten years 
of development found the Benedictine missionaries reaching 
out to the frontiers of civilization, doing their part in the up- 
building of the New World. 


Father Henry Lempke was the first Benedictine to touch 
upon Kansas soil. Realizing the great possibilities of Kansas, 
and the growing need of an institution for higher education 
among the Catholic population of the State, he inspired Bishop 
Miege, S. J., of Leavenworth, Kansas, with the idea of found- 
ing a Benedictine College in Kansas. 


In 1857 the nucleus of the present College was founded at 
Doniphan, Kansas, under the late Reverend Augustine Wirth, 
O.S. B. However, the exceptional advantages of Atchison as 
a college location finally induced the at to transfer the 
institution there in the year 1858. 


Ss" BENEDICT’S COLLEGE, fully accredited to the 
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Presidents—Father Augustine Wirth, O.S.B., was the 
first President of the College from the year 1858 to 1868. 
He was succeeded by the Reverend Louis Fink, O. S. B., whose 
incumbency lasted from 1868 to the year 1871. It was under 
Father Louis Fink that the first printed catalogue of the College 
appeared. In 1871 Reverend I,ouis Fink, O. S. B., was appoint- 
ed coadjutor to the Right Reverend J. B. Miege, S. J., then 
Bishop of the Leavenworth diocese. After the promotion of 
Father Louis, the management of the College was placed in 
the hands of Reverend Giles Christoph, O. S. B., who held the 
position from 1871 to 1874. He was succeeded by Reverend 
Oswald Moosmueller,O.S.B. The community of Benedic- 
tines at Atchison had by this time grown considerably, and in 
1876 it was made an Abbey, with the Right Reverend Innocent 
Wolf, O. S. B., as its first Abbot. 


Expansion—Under the pressure of more room for the con- 
stantly increasing student enrollment, St.. Benedict’s College 
purchased in December, 1919, the complete Midland College 
plant at Atchison. ‘This splendid group of buildings and cam- 
pus is in operation as a boarding school for the younger stu- 
dents in the grades, under the name of St. Benedict’s Maur 
Hill. 


Organization— 


1) The College of Arts and Sciences offers a wide variety 
of subjects and curricula leading to the Bachelor and Master 
degrees in arts and sciences. 


2) The Graduate School of Theology is designed exclusively 
for the Benedictine students preparing for the sacred ministry. 


3) The Academy of Arts and Sciences, a complete Pre- 
paratory School, which covers the field of secondary studies 
atid offers a variety of electives. 


4) The School of Commerce and Economics, academy and 
college, offers stenography, bookkeeping, business and eco- 
nomic subjects, leading to the C. P. A. degree, and to the 
Bachelor of Science in Economics. 


5) The Department of Music covers the field of instru- 
mental and vocal music. 


6) St. Benedict’s Maur Hill, a separate complete institu- 
tion, located to the south of Atchison, is devoted to boarding 
students preparing for entrance into the Academy. 
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System of Education 


The system of education followed at St. Benedict’s College 
has been evolved from fourteen hundred years of Benedictine 
experience in the field. While maintaining a certain fixed 
standard, the Benedictine system admits a reasonable amount 
of flexibility to meet the needs of the individual and the cir- 
cumstances of times and conditions: its scope is the full and 
harmonious training of the body, the mind, and the heart. 


Fully conscious of the responsibility of an educator, St. 
Benedict’s College pursues the safe via media between broad 
electivism which subjects education to the whim of the pupil, 
and rigid conservatism, which reduces it to a straight-jacket 
affair. A certain latitude of choice is conceded to the pupil, 
but always under the direction of a wise counselor, with a view 
of securing the best results. 


The characteristic note of the work of St. Benedict’s Col- 
lege is thoroughness; the education given is one hundred per 
cent pure. Under the influence of the prevailing utilitarian 
spirit, many unreasonable demands are made upon schools. 
There are people who think that an education can be crowded 
into a couple of years, holding it to be merely a matter of get- 
ting a few facts by rote; others are reluctant to allow education 
an adequate outlay. Only a small minority realize how much 
time and expense are required for any really satisfactory work 
in schooling. The institution that caters to novelties in educa- 
tion cannot hope to impart the sort of discipline that makes 
for success. 


While discipline of mind is, in one sense its own reward, 
yet, in another sense it is not a thing to be valued for itself 
alone, but as a means to something higher. Education should 
be concerned above all with the heart; the development of 
mind and body must go hand in hand with, and be subordinated 
to, the upbuilding of the moral character. 


St. Benedict’s College views education in its fullest and 
most complete sense: side by side with a due regard for phys- 
ical and mental training, the very keynote of the institution’s 
success, is its attention to character building—the turning 
out of loyal American citizens and Christian gentlemen. 
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Equipment 


Location—The location of St. Benedict’s is ideal. Sit- 
uated just outside the northeast city limits of Atchison, the 
College is apart from the noise and bustle of the city and at 
the same time conveniently near to the city’s public utilities. 
The street cars come to the college entrance. 


Atchison is peculiarly fitted to be a college town. Its mer- 
chants are progressive and enterprising. It boasts of many 
well-conducted banks, and through the kindness of their of- 
ficers, the students of the college commercial course are af- 
forded the opportunity of personal contact with actual business. 
Not only is Atchison a thrifty business and railroad center; 
there is a healthy civic pride manifest on the part of its citizens, 
and students have the advantage of objective lessons in city 
improvement, administration and government. 


The College occupies a site that is high and airy, command- 
ing an extensive view of the Missouri valley for miles north 
and south. Fort Leavenworth is visible to the southeast, 
while the city of St. Joseph can be discerned in the north. 
With a great deal of justice the scenery surrounding the college 
grounds has been compared to some of the most picturesque 
views on the historic Hudson. 


Buildings—The college buildings at present comprise two 
groups: the Abbey, connected with St. Benedict’s Church, 
together with Abbey Hall and College Hall, occupy a tract 
on Second and Degan streets; the Administration Hall and 
the Heating Plant are two blocks east of the main group. 
Access to the Administration Hall is from Mound Street. 


The Abbey—In 1893 this three-story building was erected 
for the accommodation of the faculty of the college. At pres- 
ent it serves as the living quarters of the professors; while 
the third floor is occupied by the Scholastics, i. e. students of 
the academy and college who are preparing for the Benedic- 
tine Order. The class rooms for the theological courses are 
also on this floor. 


Abbey Hall—This three-story structure was built in 1861, 
and was formerly occupied by the community. It is used for 
reception and music rooms. The south wing accommodates 
the printery, the laboratory for chemistry, and the college 
infirmary. 
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College Hall—This four-story building was completed in 
1883, and for years served as an administration building. The 
refectories are on the first floor; the college auditorium is locat- 
ed on the second floor; on the second and third floors are class 
rooms and the physics laboratory; the fourth floor accom- 
modates the biological and physiographical laboratories, 
and the music department. 


Administration Hall—Two blocks east of the old group, 
beyond the campus, and crowning the hill which overlooks the 
Missouri River, stands the Administration Hall. It was 
built in 1910, and is acknowledged to be a fine specimen of 
Tudor Gothic architecture. It is thoroughly modern, spacious 
and conveniently arranged. It accommodates the study- 
halls, the chapel, the college library, parlors and offices of ad- 
ministration. It is the main building in a group which is to 
be erected in the course of time. 


Gymnasium—The college gymnasium is a modern and com- 
pletely equipped building situated on Maur Hill. It is pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be one of the best gymna- 
siums in the state. A splendid swimming pool 60 by 20 feet 
in size is one of its features. 


Maur Hill—Besides the above equipment, the Benedictine 
Fathers operate St. Benedict’s Maur Hill. The buildings in 
this group comprise the Administration Hall, Dining Hall, 
Recitation Hall, Gymnasium, and Residence Hall. A campus 
of twenty-five acres completes this splendid equipment for 
the younger boarding students. 


Campus—Few colleges are more fortunate as regards 
campus facilities than St. Benedict’s. Four separate fields 
large enough for baseball diamonds and football fields give 
plenty of room for these sports. [en modern outdoor hand- 
ball courts, five tennis courts, and a quarter mile cinder track 
afford ample facilities for these pastimes. There is a healthy 
athletic spirit at St. Benedict’s, and each year sees talent above 
the ordinary developed. A feature of the college athletic pro- 
gramme is, that all of the students are encouraged to partici- 
pate in the various sports. Interesting schedules in baseball, 
football, tennis, handball, and basketball are carried out 
under the personal supervision of expert athletic directors. 


Libraries—Besides the Abbey Library containing over 
50,000 bound volumes and a large store of periodicals, there 
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are two branch libraries numbering collectively over 10,000 
bound volumes. and numerous pamphlets and periodicals. 


The Abbey Library is located in the Abbey. ‘The depart- 
mental distribution of the volumes and the systematic index- 
ing of the authors and subjects affords-ready and efficient access 
to this vast store of reference. Every branch of education is 
well represented, the history department alone numbering 
over 10,000 volumes. A well selected variety of pamphlets 
and magazines, together with governmental reports convenient- 
ly filed, supplies the student with the desired opportunity of 
keeping abreast with the current issues and topics of the day. 
A well equipped book-bindery is operated in connection with 
the library. 

The St. Thomas Aquinas Branch Library serves the purpose 
of a circulating and reference medium for the students in the 
Academies and the Junior College. ‘This library is located 
in the Administration Hall, and contains over 5,000 
bound volumes of selected works in keeping with the student’s 
needs, catalogued according to the Dewey Decimal System. 
This library has a reading section of current magazines and 
and is supplied with the latest reference books. 

St. Gregory’s Branch Library is housed in the Scholasticate, 
and is intended for the exclusive use of the students of that 
section. Works of value in class subjects, and of educational 
worth form the bulk of the material, which is yearly added to 
this library. : 

The Scholastic and the St. Thomas libraries are under the 
direction of one of the professors, assisted by several of the 
students. 


Laboratories— 


Chemistry—The laboratory for chemistry is fitted out with 
standard work tables, fully equipped with water sinks, burners, 
individual lockers, and chemical racks. A section of the lab- 
oratory is reserved for lecture and is furnished with regulation 
lecture chairs. At one end of the work table section there is 
a large fume chamber for work with noxious gases. ‘The ven- 
tilation is taken care of by a large exhaust fan that changes the 
air in the room in a few minutes. Supplies of chemicals, etc., 
are kept in large cases conveniently located in the work section. 


Physics—The laboratory for physics is located in College 
Hall. The equipment consists of regulation work tables, 
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fitted out with water and gas and compressed air, direct and 
alternating current. Working sets of instruments covering the 
field of physics are conveniently arranged in a large case, 
which extends nearly the full length of the room. ‘The lecture 
section is provided with student chairs. 


Botany—The Botanical Department occupies a section of 
the fourth floor of the College Hall. The laboratory for the 
general botany classes has the regular equipment of work tables, 
lockers and compound microscopes, as well as provision for the 
displaying of stereopticon illustrations and charts. ‘The col- 
lection of preserved botanical material is constantly being added 
to. ‘The large carefully selected variety of growing trees 
and plants that beautify the grounds may be well considered 
a part of the equipment, for they are largely used in supplying 
the student with material for study and observation. Each 
student is supplied with a dissecting set, and the department 
furnishes the necessary microscopical slides, glass-ware and 
reagents. 


Zoology—The laboratory of the Zoological Department 
has a place also on the fourth floor of the College Hall. Jt is 
equipped with good work tables, lockers, compound micro- 
scopes, and wall charts. A representative collection of slides 
and a stereopticon using electric current are also used to illus- 
trate the various phyla of the animal kingdom. A constantly 
growing collection of preserved material serves to supplement 
the types of animals studied. Each student is supplied 
with a dissecting set. Aquaria are also at hand for the study 
of the living aquatic material. 


Biology—The biological laboratory is also situated on the 
fourth floor of the College Hall. Besides the regular equipment 
of work tables, lockers, compound microscopes, wall charts, 
electrically operated stereopticon, and other illustrative mater- 
ial, there are collections of preserved material and prepared 
microscopical slides to illustrate the various plant and animal 
forms studied. Room is also provided for practical experi- 
ments with living material. Each student is provided with a 
set of dissecting instruments and the department furnishes the 
necessary glassware and reagents. 


Physiography, Astronomy, and Geology occupy the central 
section of the fourth floor of the College Hall. The Physiog- 
raphy laboratory is fitted out with charts, etc. Astronomy 
besides charts is equipped with a four and a half inch telescope, 
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with equatorial mounting. Geology has a large assortment 
of geological specimens, charts, etc. Library facilities together 
with a stereopticon form part of the equipment of the laboratori- 
ies. 


Museum—With the growth of the science courses at the 
College, the museum has been arranged on a thoroughly 
scientific basis, The section of Ethnology comprises a large 
Archaeological collection of chipped and polished stone imple- 
ments, etc., illustrative of the life and habits of the Indian of 
the Plains, besides a Philippine and an historical collection, 
containing many objects of rare interest and educational value. 
Several groups of vertebrate and invertebrate animals, and 
Entomological, Concological, and Ornithological collections 
cover the subject of Zoology. ‘The Botanical and Geological 
collections are representative of these sciences. Besides these 
there are several teaching collections in the Biological and Geo- 
logical Laboratories. 


Music Department—In the south section of the fourth 
floor of College Hall is the Music Department, with a suffic- 
ient number of practice rooms to accomodate a large class of 
pupils. There is also a well stocked library covering all the 
departments of the musical composition, musical criticism and 
history for the use of pupils and professors. 


Administration 


Student Halls—The institution is a residence school for 
boys and young men. Hence the care and accommodation 
for the students form one of the chief concerns of the faculty. 
Six apartments have been set aside with a view to the needs 
of the students. Each apartment is fitted out with study, 


sleeping, campus and recreation facilities. 


1) Maur Hill—located in the southern outskirts of Atchison 
is a separate plant designed for the exclusive use of boarding stu- 
dents in the grades. It is equipped to meet the wants of the 
younger and the older students. 

2) St. Aloysius’ Hall—located in Administration Hall is 
for the use of the younger boys in the High School. 

3) St. Edward’s Hall—located in Administration Hall 
is for the accommodation of the young men in the High School 
and College. 
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4) St. Benedict’s Hall—located in College Hall is for 
the use of students who do not reside at the institution. 


5) St. Bede’s Hall—located in Administration Hall is 
for the students who are preparing for the sacred ministry. 

6) St. Gregory’s Hall—located in the Abbey is for the ex- 
clusive use of students who are preparing to enter the Ben- 
edictine Order. 


Student Assemblies—There are six assemblies. On enter- 
ing the institution each student is assigned to one of these 
assemblies. 

1) Maur Hill Assembly is for students in the grades. ‘This 
assembly occupies Maur Hill. 

2) The Junior Assembly comprises all students from the 
ages of 12 to 16 inclusive, and who are enrolled in the High 
School or College departments. ‘This assembly is in St. Aloy- 
sius’ Hall. 

3) The Senior Assembly includes all students, professional 
or business, who are over 16 years of age. ‘This assembly is 
assigned to St. Edward’s Hall. 

4) The Day Assembly occupies St. Benedict’s Hall, and 
includes all students who are not residing at the institution. 


5) The Seminary Assembly includes all students who are 
preparing for the priesthood. Special instructions and exer- 
cises are provided which tend to foster the student’s vocation. 
These students are housed in St. Bede’s Hall. 


6) The Scholastic Assembly—This Assembly embraces 
all the students who feel themselves called to the religious life 
in the Benedictine Order. ‘This Assembly was founded in the 
year 1907, and is under the patronage of the great Benedic- 
tine Saint Gregory the Great. Students in this assembly 
enjoy the benefits of special care and instruction adapted to 
the life work of members of the order. Applicants for this 
Assembly must be of irreproachable character, physically sound, 
and must be ready to enter the first year of the Academy. 
This Assembly is located in St. Greogry’s Hall. 


Supervision—The supervision of each Assembly and its 
respective Hall is in the hands of two prefects. Under their 
management, the study periods, recreation, discipline, and 
the student’s needs are efficiently ordered and promoted. 
This close contact of student and master is productive of the 
greatest benefits to the student. Besides maintaining a regular 
and efficient discipline there is developed side by side a wonder- 
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ful spirit of understanding and co-operation, which has won 
for St. Benedict’s the reputation of ‘‘a school with a refined 
home influence.” 


Scholastic Year—The scholastic year begins early in Sep- 
tember, and includes 36 weeks which are divided into fall and 
spring terms, or semesters of eighteen weeks each. 


Vacation—A short recess is given at Christmas and at Eas- 
ter. The dates for each period may be found in the Calendar. 
To spend this recess away from the College the student must 
in each instance receive permission from parents or guardians. 


Commencement—Degrees are conferred and diplomas 
awarded on Commencement Day, which is usually the Wednes- 
day of the third week of June. See calendar for date. 


General Requirements for Admission 


Application—Applicants for admission should write to the 
Reverend Director for entrance blanks, and have their cer- 
tificates of preparation filled out according to the instructions 
given. A student desiring to enter the Benedictine Order 
should apply to the Reverend Rector of the Scholastic Assem- 
bly for entrance to St. Gregory’s Hall. Certificates should 
be forwarded to the college before the opening of the semester. 
All credentials submitted become the property of the college. 
On receipt and evaluation of the applicants’ credentials, he will 
be furnished with instructions regarding registering. 


Besides presenting a statement of his previous class-work, 
the applicant must furnish a testimonial of good character; or, 
if he comes from another institution, a certificate of honorable 
dismissal. 


Registration—On arriving at the college, the applicant 
presents himself at the Director’s office in Administration 
Hall for registration. Each student must register at the 
beginning of each semester. Scholastics register in their de- 
partment. After registration, students are referred to the 
dean or principal of the department which they wish to enter. 


Matriculation—All students must, after registration, pre- 
sent themselves to the dean or principal of the department in 
which they have been working or in which they wish to- 
matriculate; new students, for the purpose of matriculation 
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and choosing of courses; old and new students, for conference 
in regard to their studies. 


Change of Courses—The student’s choice of studies, once 
made and filed, is expected to be permanent. Should changes 
become necessary, application must be made to the respec- 
tive dean or principal. ‘The approval of the Reverend Direc- 
tor is necessary for transfers from one department to another. 
A charge of one dollar is made for every change made at the 
student’s request. 


Expenses 


The expenses of a student at St. Benedict’s College are 
reduced to the minimum. Payment of fees is to be made in 
advance of each semester, and a sufficient amount is to be de- 
posited with the Reverend Director of the institution to cover 
running expenses for clothing, stationery, etc. Checks and 
drafts should be made payable to St. Benedict’s College. 


Students entering at the beginning of January are re- 
quired to pay in advance to the end of the school year. No 
student will be given a certificate, diploma, or degree in any 
course, until his account with the college has been settled in full. 


The school year consists of two sessions of five months 
each. The following table of expenses is for a session of five 
months. 

No reduction is made for temporary absence even at the 
beginning of the term, nor for a student who withdraws dur- 
ing the semester, except in cases of protracted illness or dis- 
missal; in these cases the charges are $2.00 a day and $50.00 
a month for the period the student was actually resident. 


Necessary— 

Registration Fee (payable on first entrance only ).......... $5.00 
‘Puition: per*session. of5: months gases $30.00 
Board and Lodging (per session of 5 months ).................... $170.00 
Laundry and mending of Linen (per session of 5 months) $12.50 
Athletic Fee (per session of 5 months)... $5.00 
Library Fee (per session of 5 months)... ccc $1.00 
Chemistry Fee (Laboratory per school year ).................... $10.00 
Physics Fee (Laboratory per school year) 00... $5.00 
Botany or Zoology Fee (Laboratory per school year) $5.00 
Rent of Typewriter (per school year) oo....ccccccsscdeceen $10.00 


Breakage "(Deposit ddan sano eee $5.00 
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Graduation Fee in Commercial, Stenographic, or 


Prerletvier cOutned GG 32 el lh $5.00 
Graduation Fee in the Senior College course wou. $10.00 
Optional— 

ESTP ae SiN 23a TS ag 0 Ear bg ge $3.00 
VCSEL THT TEN WGA On 071 ee ee Ee ee $3.00 
Use of Piano or Organ, per month. .................... $2.00 and $3.00 
Instrumental Music, per lesson of one hour o.oo. $1.00 


Mechanical or Freehand Drawing or Painting, per lesson $1.00 


Note: The College has a limited number of private rooms 
for College students. The charge for private room is $75.00. 
per year for the regular room per student. ‘The tower rooms 
$100.00 per year per student. North rooms are $50.00 per 
year per student. Two students occupy each room. 
Reservation of a room may be made by depositing the com- 
plete amount of rental for the year. 


Payable— 


On entrance in September: Registration fee, $5.00; Athletic 
Fee, $5.00; Library Fee, $1.00; Tuition, $30.00; Board and 
Lodging, $170.00; Laundry Fee, $12.50. 

In the first payment must be included any other expense 
the student may incur. 


On January 15th: Balance of Tuition, $30.00; Board and 
Lodging, $170.00; Laundry $12.50; Athletic Fee, $5.00; Li- 
brary Fee, $1.00; and whatever other additional expense is 
incurred. 


Remarks—Students must furnish their own band and 
string instruments. ‘Typewriting materials at current prices. 
Tuition bills are payable half-yearly in advance. 


If parents desire that articles of clothing be provided by 
the college, the money must first be advanced. 


No money is advanced to students. Their pocket money 
and traveling expenses should be placed in the hands of the 
Reverend Director, who dispenses it as directed by parents or 
guardians. Parents who wish to have their sons spend the 
Christmas and Easter vacation at home must forward the 
traveling expenses and whatever pocket money may be needed. 

Express packages, boxes, etc., must always be prepaid. All 
express is delivered by the Express Company at the college 
door, and should be addressed in care of St. Benedict’s College. 
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All damage done to college property will be repaired at the 
expense of the offender. A deposit of $5.00 to cover breakage 
or damage is made at the opening of the session. 


Students Wardrobe— 


Every boarding student should be provided with the follow- 
ing articles of clothing: 


Outer: 1 Dress suit 1 Dress shirt 
1 School suit 2 School shirts 
1 Overcoat 6 Collars 
1 Gloves 3 Ties 
1 Dress cap, or hat 1 School cap, or hat 
Under 3 Heavy underwear 3 Heavy socks 
3 Light underwear 3 Light socks 
Shoes: 1 Dress shoes 1 Slippers 
1 School shoes 1 Rubbers 
1 Gymnasium shoes 
Linens: 6 Handkerchiefs 3 Face towels 


2 Bath towels 3 Napkins 
1 Laundry bag . 
Night: 2 Pajamas or Night gowns 


Toilet: 1 Tooth brush 1 Hair brush 
1 Finger brush Tooth soap 
1 Clothes brush Toilet soap 
1 Napkin ring 1 Shoeblacking outfit 


Bed, bedding, and tableware are supplied by the institu- 
tion. | 

Toilet articles and linens may be purchased at the college 
store at current prices. 


* 


General Regulations 


Status—A regular student is one who has satisfied the 
entrance requirements for a degree or a diploma, and 
who is pursuing, in the manner prescribed by the Faculty, 
one of the schedules leading to a degree or a diploma. 

A conditional student is one who has a permitted deficiency 
in entrance requirements, but who is pursuing courses under 
the regulations prescribed for regular students. 
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A special student is one who, by permission of the Faculty, 
is admitted to certain classes without being required to present 
the full entrance requirements or to carry the number of classes 
prescribed for regular students. Application for status as a 
special student must be made to the Vice-President of the 
College. : 


Classification—Students are classified in the Academy as 
ist, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th year students; in the College as Freshmen, 
Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors. Conditioned students must 
make up their deficiency before receiving complete classifi- 
cation. 


Examinations—Besides the daily oral examinations upon 
assigned portions of text, mid-semester and semester written 
examinations are held preceding the issuing of the student’s 
grades. ‘The semester examination is final. At other intervals 
tests are held covering some portion of the work done. 


Laboratory—In order to supplement the work of the class 
room in some branches, a certain amount of laboratory work 
is required of each student. 


Study and Reading Periods—The study periods are under 
the supervision of the prefects of the respective Hall to which 
the student is assigned. Certain hours during the week are 
set aside for library work, and the writing of letters. Each 
student is expected to write home once a week. 


Absence—No absence for whatever cause can excuse a 
student from any required work of the courses. Students 
leaving before the examinations are required to make the ex- 
aminations before they can advance. The manner of making 
up the work lost by absence is subject to the regulations of 
each department. Work not made up will affect the student’s 
grade propotionately. ? 


Statement of Record—Every student upon withdrawal is 
entitled to a statement of his record. ‘The term ‘‘statement 
of record’”’ is understood to refer to the recorded results of the 
student’s work in the class room. ‘This statement will contain 
all the important facts pertaining to the student’s admission, 
classification and scholarship. 


Honorable Dismissal—The term “honorable dismissal’ is 
understood to refer to character and conduct only. Honor- 
able dismissal will not be given unless the student’s conduct 
and character is such as to entitle him to continue work in 
this institution. 
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Discipline—St. Benedict’s College has always kept dis- 
cipline at a high standard. She still holds out against the 
contention of some modern educators, who would put the 
boy on his honor, for she believes that the forming character 
in the youth needs the bracing of authority and disciplinary 
restraint to insure its healthy development. She therefore 
maintains arule that is firm in repressing the wayward tenden- 
cies of youth, but gentle withal and kindly in manner. She 
strives rather to inculcate a love for duty than to enforce an 
unwilling observance of behests. ‘The rules enacted are what 
every industrious Christian gentleman will instinctively observe. 


Rules—1 ) Students should at all times be obedient and 
respectful to the officers and professors of the college, observe 
habitual politeness toward one another, and always observe 
the rules of propriety. 

2) Students must obtain special permission in the follow- 
ing particulars: To leave the college premises; to attend calls 
from visitors; to absent themselves from any of the regular 
exercises; to leave the study-hall or to speak to a fellow student 
during study hours; or to do anything else out of the regular 
routine. 

3 )All students, whether at the beginning of the year or 
on returning after leave of absence, are required to repair to 
the college immediately on their arrival in Atchison. Any 
unnecessary delay in the city is a serious violation of the rule. 
In every case they must report to Father Director before they 
enter the study hall. 


4.) Students should at all times be where their duty calls 
them. During study-hours they are to be in the class-room 
or study hall; during hours of recreation they are to be on the 
play grounds or in the place assigned. 

5) Strict silence is to be observed during study and class 
hours, when going to or coming from chapel, in the corridors, 
in the dormitories, washrooms and closets. 

6) The use of tobacco is prohibited. 

7) Students will be held responsible for any damage done 
to property. 

8) No student is allowed to lend, borrow, or exchange per- 
sonal effects of any kind. 

9) Books, papers, and periodicals may be read only with 
the approval of the prefect, and at such times as he shall 
specify. ; 
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10) When students become aware of the loss of anything, 
they shall at once notify the prefect. 

11) The College authorities will not be responsible for books, 
or articles of clothing left at the institution, nor for money or 
jewelry not deposited with Father Director. 

12) All communications, whether sent or received, are sub- 
ject to the inspection of Father Director. 

13) On Days of general Communion all the students 
that have made their first Communion are to receive the Holy 
Eucharist during the Mass at which they usually assist. 

14) Violations of rules make the offender liable to pun- 
ishment or expulsion. 

15) Causes of expulsion may be: ‘Taking articles that 
belong to fellow students; leaving the premises without per- 
mission; unwillingness to take corrections; using vile or profane 
language; and general indifference to the regulations of the 
college. 


DAY SCHOLARS— 


1) Students must be ready to enter the first year of the 
Academy. 


2) In case of absence or tardiness students must furnish 
a written excuse from parents or guardians. 


3) Students will not be allowed to bring visitors to the 
college grounds. 


4) Under no condition shall a day scholar perform an 
errand for a boarder. 


5) No student shall introduce papers, pamphlets, maga- 
zines or books, without explicit permission. 


6) As the time spent at College is entirely devoted to 
instruction or recitation, pupils are expected to study their 
lessons at home. Unless parents or guardians insist upon three 
hours of home study each day, they cannot reasonably expect 
satisfactory results. 


7) Violations of the above rules lay the offender open to 
punishment or expulsion. Causes for expulsion shall be the 
following: Performing errands for boarders; disorderly con- 
duct at or away from college; repeated violation of the college 
regulations. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY— 


A.M. P.M. 
5:45 Rising 1:30 Study Period 
6:15 Morning Prayers and Holy 2:00 Recitations 
Mass in Chapel 4:00 Recess 
7:15 Breakfast and Recess 4:45 Study: Period 
8:00 Study and Recitation 6:00 Supper and Recess 
12:00 Dinner and Recess 7:00 Study Period 


8:30 Evening Prayers 
and Retiring 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, Recess until 4:00 p.m. 


Societies 


Religious 
Holy Name Society— 


The name suggests the praiseworthy object of this society. 
Its influence is directed not only against the abuse of the Holy 
Name of God, but also against all forms of offensive language. 
Each member strives to promote the honor and reverence due 
to the Holy Name, to abstain from all harmful conversation, 
and to labor that everyone within his influence shall do the 
same. ‘The society meets monthly to discuss matters pertain- 
ing to the welfare of the members and of the society. 


Blessed Virgin Society— 


This organization is devoted to worthy effort in promoting 
the true spirit of reverence for the Mother of God and for 
true womanhood. 


League of the Sacred Heart— 


The Real Presence in the Blessed Sacrament is the stu- 
dent’s most helpful power in creating within him a proper 
value of life and its responsibilities. Frequent visits to, and 
the worthy reception of the Blessed Sacrament bring the stu- 
dent nearer to the fountain of all life and make lighter the 
pathway to a clean and wholesome life. 


The St. Paschal Communion Guild— 


This society cultivates particular devotion to the Most 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, and endeavors to encourage 
its members to make frequent, even daily use of the inestim- 
able privilege of partaking of the Bread of Angels. 
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The Acolytical Society— 


This society inculcates in its members a true appreciation 
of the privilege of serving at the Altar, and teaches them to 
perform their duties properly and decorously. 


Literary 
The Abbey Student— 


The Abbey Student, founded in 1891, is the title of a sixty- 
four page magazine, edited and published by the students of 
the college. The paper is exclusively a student’s paper, as 
contributions from other sources are rarely accepted. Its ob- 
ject is to advance the students in original composition and in 
criticism. It has attained for itself the reputation of a first- 
class college magazine. 


Besides having for its special object the literary advance- 
ment of the pupils, it aims likewise at furnishing points of 
interest to friends and old students outside of the institution. 
Old students especially will find its personal and local columns 
bright and breezy. Under the heading of Personals, the where- 
abouts and doings of old students are faithfully chronicled. 
The Local columns are a reflex of daily life at college and of the 
changes that occur. 

All that have completed a college course are expected to 
write intelligently on general subjects. In the college paper 
young writers will find an excellent field for the cultivation of 
their talents. 

Subscription fee, One Dollar and twenty-five cents a year 
in advance. 


St. Anselm’s Literary and Debating Society— 


This society strives to promote a proper interest in pub- 
lic speaking and correct English. Questions of political, so- 
cial, and scientific interest come in for a thorough study and 
discussion. 


The Shakespeare Club— 


This Club has ever held a high place in the student activ- 
ities. Public speaking and development of a true appreciation 
of the classics form the chief aims of the association. These 
ends are sought through a careful study and artistic rendering 
of the masterpieces of Shakespeare, both tragic and comic. 
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Entertainments— 


A most interesting and at the same time a very profitable 
form of student activity is the public entertainment. The 
opportunity to appear in public, far from being a stimulus to 
pride, at least to the average student, serves to develop that 
true humility which, in its indifference to praise or blame, 
gives one that poise and self-control that are so invaluable. 
Such opportunity is afforded the students of St. Benedict’s 
in various lines: the advanced students of English must ap- 
pear occasionally in public disputations, or in the staging of 
some worthy drama, or again in oratorical and elocutionary 
contests; the advanced students of music must take part in 
concerts and in public recitals. 


There is an orchestra of about thirty members and a band 
of about the same size, each composed of students and mem- 
bers of the faculty; and each gives a series of concerts during 
the course of the year. 


Athletic 
The Varsity Association— 


This association includes the College football, basket- 
ball, and baseball eligible letter men, and those who have won 
their honors in actual service. Admission to the varsity re- 
quires that the applicant shall maintain a high grade of scholar- 
ship and deportment. ‘The varsity teams represent the insti- 
tution in all intercollegiate athletics. 


Athletic Association— 


The home athletics are amply provided for in the general 
Athletic Association. This association is divided into the 
Senior and Junior sections. Each section elects its own offi- 
cers. 


Supervision— 

The Varsity and the Athletic Associations are supervised 
and directed by members of the faculty. 
Chief Athletics— 


The national pastime receives the bulk of attention among 
the students, and as many as from twelve to fifteen teams are 
yearly vying with one another for diamond honors. Football 


St. Benedict’s Abbey (Northwest View ) 
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and basketball come in for their earnest consideration during 
their seasons, as do the other sports—tenmnis, handball, etc. 
Several track meets are staged at various times throughout the 
year. The general closing track meet is usually held on May 
Day. 


Gymnasium— 


The gymnasium provides for a wide variety of indoor 
sports during the inclement weather. Swimming and the oth- 
er physical exercises never fail to arouse a real interest in the 
student. 


Maur Hill— 


The institution for the younger boys is well represented 
in its athletic activities. 


Scholarships 


General Requirements— 


1) The applicant must study with a view to the priesthood. 

2) His conduct must be irreproachable. 

3) The holder forfeits the privilege by failure in any of the 
required subjects. 

4) The benefit of the Scholarship cannot be transferred. 

5) The competitive scholarships are awarded by examinations 
held at the opening of college; the elective scholar- 
ships are at the disposal of the Right Reverend 
President. 

6) Application for a competitive scholarship must be made 
not later than September 1st of the year in which 
the scholarship is given. 


Competitive Scholarships 
Memorial— 


This scholarship was founded to commemorate the Four- 
teen Hundredth Anniversary of the birth of St. Benedict. 
The scholarship is open to students from all quarters who are 
prepared to enter the fourth year of the Academy. ‘The suc- 
cessful candidate is entitled to free tuition, board and lodging 
for three years. 


This scholarship is now open. 
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Jubilee— 


In the year 1902 occurred the 25th anniversary of the bless- 
ing of the Right Reverend Innocent Wolf, O.5.B., as first Ab- 
bot of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas. In the cele- 
bration of this event the parishes built up and attended by the 
Benedictine Fathers of Atchison were desirous of taking a prom- 
inent part, and it was proposed to found a scholarship for stu- 
dents from the parishes attended from the Abbey. ‘The pro- 
ject was eagerly taken up and the zeal of the pastors, seconded 
by the generous co-operation of their people, soon made it a 
reality. 

Applicants for this scholarship must be members of a par- 
ish attended by the Benedictines from Atchison, and must be 
prepared to enter the First year of the Academy. 

The successful candidate will be entitled to free tuition, 
board and lodging for six years. 


This scholarship was awarded to Vinton F. Logan of At- 
chison, Kansas, in September, 1919. 


Elective Scholarships 


William Kenefick— 


This scholarship was founded by Mr. and Mrs. William 
Kenefick, of Kansas City, Mo., in memory of their deceased 
son, William. ‘The holder of the scholarship is entitled to free 
tuition, board and lodging at the discretion of the founders, 
who also reserve the right of naming the recipient. 


St. William— 


This scholarship was founded in September, 1907, by Mr. 
William Francis Dolan, of Atchison, Kansas, and provides the 
beneficiary with free tuition, board and lodging for six years. 
The candidate must be prepared to take up First year work in 
the Academy. 


This scholarship was awarded to James P. McGuire of 


Kansas City, Kansas, in September, 1918. 


Joseph Reichenberger— 


This scholarship was founded in the year 1912 by bequest 
of Mr. Joseph Reichenberger, of Purcell, Kansas, providing 
the holder with free tuition, board and lodging for six years, 
beginning with the first year of the Academy. 
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It was bestowed upon Michael Augustine Sause, of Kansas 
City, Kansas, in September, 1916. 


St. Stephen— 


This scholarship was founded in February, 1914, by a priest 
“for educating deserving boys who intend to become priests 
of the Order.”’ It provides the beneficiary with free tuition, 
board and lodging for the four years of the Academy, and the 
two years of the Junior College. 


This scholarship was awarded to John P. Turley of Hastings, 
Nebraska, in September, 1918. 


St. Anselm— 


In the year 1906 the sum of $2500 was donated to begin a 
scholarship for educating deserving boys for the priesthood. 
The required sum was completed in 1916. ‘This scholarship, 
provides the holder with free tuition, board and lodging for 
the Academic and Junior College courses. 


This scholarship is now open. 
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The Curriculum 


Groups Departments 

T. ENGLISH English Language and Literature 
Public Speaking 

II. ANCIENT LANGUAGE Greek Language and Literature 
Latin Language and Literature 

III. MODERN LANGUAGE German, Spanish, French 

IV. MATHEMATICS Algebra, Geometry, ‘Trigonom- 

etry, Analytics and Calculus. 

V. PHYSICAL, SCIENCE Chemistry 
Physics 
Geology; Astronomy 

VI. BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE Botany; Zoology 
Entomology; Physiology 

VII. HISTORY History and Political Science 
Economics and Commerce 
Sociology 

VIII. PHILOSOPHY Philosophy and Psychology 

IX. RELIGION Sacred History; Christian Doctrine 
Apologetics 

X. MISCELLANEOUS Drawing; Music 

XI. PROFESSIONAL Theology 
Engineering 

I. ENGLISH— 


Rev. Bonaventure Schwinn, O.S.B., Ph.D., Chairman 


The courses in English are intended to develop in the stu- 
dent originality of thought and mastery of expression. Com- 
position and rhetoric train the student to express himself, 
both orally andin writing, accurately, easily, and forcefully. 
The advanced work gives a clear understanding of the technique 
of the different forms of writing. In the courses in literature, 
the work is planned to bring the student into vital touch with 
the greatest thinkers who have written in English. 


II. ANCIENT LANGUAGE— 
Rev. Stanislaus Altman, O.S.B., A.M. Chairman 


This group includes chiefly Latin and Greek. ‘The study 
of the Latin and Greek classics has always been the backbone 
of higher educational work. Aside from the immediate pleasure 
afforded by acquaintance with these languages, Latin and 
Greek offer one of the best means of mental discipline and of 
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cultivating literary taste. The comprehension and interpre- 
tation of modern literature can best be obtained through a 
wide knowledge of the ancient classical literature. The aim 
of this department is to enable the student to read Latin and 
Greek with facility and accuracy, to form an acquaintance 
with the representative materpieces of ancient writers, and 
to gain a correct appreciation of the influence of classical 
literature on modern culture. 


III MODERN LANGUAGE— 
Rev. Sebastian Weissenberger, O.S.B., A.B., Chairman 


The modern language and literature group aims, by means 
of thorough and accurate work, to make the student indepen- 
dent in the use of the respective language and thus enable him 
to assimilate the productions of its master thinkers. A gen- 
eral acquaintance with these is sought through class readings, 
and in private effort. Written and oral expression in the class, 
supplemented by sufficient text work, produces a thorough 
working knowledge of the subject. The department includes 
Spanish, German, and French. 


IV. MATHEMATICS— 
Rev. Athanasius Koenn, O.S.B., A.B., Chairman 


The world’s work and products are inseparably bound to 
mathematics. Commerce depends upon manufacturing and 
transportation facilities; and manufacturing and transporta- 
tion, reduced to their lowest terms, are mathematics. ‘The 
steam and gas engine, the ship, the hydraulic and electric pow- 
er, aircraft, the road-bed and the railway, the ferry, the bridge 
and tunnel, water ways, time, telegraph, telephone, wire- 
less— all depends to a very considerable extent on mathemat- 
ical calculations. Aside from its commercial value, it de- 
velops the ability to think and express thought clearly, accur- 
ately, and concisely; it supplies a content and training that 
will yield personal gratification to the student pursuing the 
subject. 


V. PHYSICAL SCIENCE— 
Very Rev. Leo Aaron, O.S.B., A.B., Chairman 
This group embraces the physical sciences. ‘Through these 
subjects the student is brought into close contact with the 


material forces of nature. The respective fields are covered 
in a thorough and systematic manner; sufficient laboratory 
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work, with adequate equipment, supplements the text and 
lecture work. Aside from the general results, these subjects 
are of great value to the student in promoting habits of neat- 
ness, accuracy, and originality. The thoroughness of the 
training will fit the student for graduate work in the univers- 
ities, and prepare him for a practical application of the work 
in other fields of science. 


VI. BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE— 
Rev Felix Nolte, O.S.B., A.B., Chairman 


The courses in the biological sciences’ are designed to de- 
velop the powers of observation and inculcate habits of neat- 
ness, accuracy and originality. An attempt is made to lay 
a foundation and to implant a desire for higher attainments 
in these subjects. The practical side is emphasized, making 
the work of special value to those preparing for medicine, 
teaching and kindred professions. Laboratory work, under 
most advantageous conditions and equipment, together with 
the splendid field offerings along the Missouri River bluffs and 
valley, give the student exceptional opportunities in the pur- 
suing of the courses. 


VII, HISTORY— 
Rev. Louis Baska, O.S.B., A.M., Chairman 


The historical group embraces courses in general history, 
Greek, Roman, Medieval and Modern English and American 
history, Civics and Economics. The courses in general history 
are so arranged as to trace the growth and development of 
civilization. ‘The ideas, customs, and experiences of the past 
are shown to be forerunners of the present conditions of society, 
thus giving the student a clearer understanding of the social 
and industrial world. The teachers aim at helping the pupil 
to study history, not as a jumble of facts and dates, but as a 
connected story of the human race. The general courses 
of Greek, Roman, Medieval and Modern history should be 
taken by students who can devote only two years to the study. 
Courses in English and American history, Civics and Econom- 
ics lay the foundation for advanced work in Commerce and 
Law, Economics and Social Science. 


VIII. PHILOSOPHY— 
Rev. Leonard Schwinn, O.S.B., Ph. D., Chairman 


The purpose of the courses in philosophy is to furnish the 
student with a working knowledge of the method, point of 
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view, and content of Scholastic Philosophy, as well as to give 
him such an acquaintance with other systems as a liberal 
education supposes. The courses are so organized as to be 
mutually supplementary, and an attempt is made to recognize 
their bearings on one another and upon other sciences, such 
as mathematics, literature, political and economic history. 


IX. RELIGION— 
Rev Lambert Burton, O.S.B., A.M., Chairman 


The object of the courses in this group is to meet the most 
vital need of the student, his religious instruction. The courses 
give the student -a thorough and systematic training in the 
fundamental principles of faith and morals, and equip him 
with an intelligent and right appreciation of the duties he 
owes to his God, his fellowmen and himself. 


X. MISCELLANEOUS— 
Rev. Andrew Green, O.S.B., A.B., Chairman 


Under this group come Drawing, and Music. Drawing 
develops habits of meatness and accuracy and is a valu- 
able adjunct to the student’s education. Music is a re- 
fining agency, and rightly holds a place of prominence in ed- 
ucational values. Each department of the group seeks to pro- 
mote a correct appreciation of the subject, and the student’s 
talent is given every possible scope. Music embraces both 
vocal and instrumental. 


XI, PROFESSIONAL— 
Rev. Martin Veth, O.S.B. S.T.L., LL.D., Chairman 
The group now includes the complete graduate school 
of Divinity for students of the Order. 


A course in Education; a pre-legal and a two-year Engin- 
eering course are offered in the college. 
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Te College ef Arts and Sciences 


Faculty 


Rt. Rev. Innocent Wolf, O. S. B., D.D., 
President 
Rev. Damian Lavery, O. S. B., LL. D., 
Vice-President 
Rev. Leonard Schwinn, O. S. B., Ph. D., 
Professor of Philosophy and History 
Dean 
Very Rev. Leo Aaron, O. S. B., A. B., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physics 
Rev. Stanislaus Altman, O. S. B., A. M., 
Professor of Latin and Greek 
Rev. Herman Mengwasser, O. S. B., A. B., 
Professor of Latin and French 
Rev. Andrew Green, O. S. B., A. B., 
Professor of English 
Rev. Martin Veth, O. S. B., S. T. L., LL. D., 
Professor of History 
Rev. Athanasius Koenn, O. S. B., A. B., 
Professor of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing 
Rev. Lambert Burton, O. S. B., A. M., 
Professor of Education and Religion 
Rev. Isidore Smith, O. S. B., A. M., 
Professor of Public Speaking 
Rev. Henry Courtney, O. S. B., A. M., 
Professor of Latin and English 
Rev. Bonaventure Schwinn, O. S. B., Ph. D., 
Professor of English and French 
Rev. Pius Pretz, O. S. B., A. M., 
Professor of Mathematics 
Rev. Adrian Stallbaumer, O. S. B., A. M., 
Professor of Chemistry and Astronomy 


Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O. S. B., A. M., S. T. L., 
Professor of Religion 
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Admission 


There are two methods of admission to the college: first, by certifi- 
cate; second, by examination. 


By Certificate— 


The candidate must present a certificate of graduation from a stand- 
ard high-school, showing: 
a) a detailed program of studies pursued by the applicant; 
b) the number of weeks and hours per week spent upon each subject; 
c) the average grade obtained in each subject; 
d) the signature of the Principal or Executive Officer of the school. 


By Examination— 


A candidate, not presenting the required certificate, must pass an 
examination in subjects so chosen as to satisfy thespecific requirements 
of the college department which he desires to enter. 


The subjects and the units required in each are these: A) For Eccle- 
siastical students—Latin 4, Greek 2, English 3, History 2, Science 1, Al- 
gebra 1, Geometry 1; 8B) For the General student—English 3, History 1, 
Algebra 1 1-2, Geometry 1, Science 2, Modern Language 3 (2 in one lan- 
guage), Electives 4 1-2. 

Examinations are held at the college during the opening week of school 
in September, hence the candidate must notify the Director of the college 
in writing not later than September rst. 


Conditional— 


A candidate who lacks one or two units of the required sixteen, may 
be admitted conditionally, provided that the authorities are convinced 
that the candidate can remove such conditions before the Junior year, 
and that the removal of such conditions will not interfere with the regular 
work of the school. These deficiencies may be removed either by private 
study followed by an examination, or by attendance in the courses of the 
high school department. 


To Advanced Standing— 


The institution honors credits toward advanced standing from other 
colleges. These credits are acceptable as far as they represent courses 
in this institution, or an equivalent amount of work. The certificate, 
properly signed by the college authority must show: 

a) the subjects studied and the catalogue number of the course; 

b) the number of semester hours spent upon each subject; 

c) the number of hours per week; 

d) the average grade, according to the marking system of the col- 
lege granting the credits. 


Election of Courses 


Before the beginning of the Junior year the student must have com- 
pleted sixty hours, chosen from the list of courses open to Freshmen and 
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Sophomores in accordance with the following regulations: 


a) at least five hours must be taken from each of six of the first eight 
groups. Exception is made for ecclesiastical students who must take more 
than five hours of ancient language. 

b) not more than twenty hours may be taken in one department; 

c) rhetoric, five hours, must be taken by all Freshmen not offering 
it asa fourth year of entrance English. Credits for rhetoric are given 
provisionally ; 


Junior and Senior Requirements— 


The work of the Junior and Senior years must include a minimum of 
sixty hours, chosen from the courses offered by the various departments; 
but no more than twenty hours may be in courses open to either Freshmen 
or Sophomores. Juniors and Seniors may carry not more than fifteen 
hours in one group at one time. ‘The last thirty hours must be done in 
residence. 


Requirements 


Major Requirements— 


Before graduation the student must complete a Major course of not 
less than twenty hours, nor more than forty hours in one department; 
and not less than thirty hours, nor more than sixty hours in one group 
including the Major department. At least twelve hours of work in satis- 
faction of the department major requirements must be in courses not open 
to Freshmen and Sophomores. ‘The courses constituting a departmental 
major must be chosen under the supervision of the Dean of the depart- 
ment concerned. 


In satisfying the minimum college requirement of thirty hours in 
the major group, students may with the approval of the Dean, offer 
a maximum of ten hours credit in courses outside of this group. These 
outside courses must be chosen from certain allied subjects in the fol- 
lowing departments; English, Economics, Ancient Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, and Education. 


Minor Requirements— 


The work required for graduation not included in the Major course 
is to be chosen subject to the restrictions that not more than twenty-five 
hours may be in one department and not more than forty hours may 
be in any other group than the one in which the major course is selected. 


Amount of Work to be Carried on at one Time— 


Students of the college must be enrolled in not less than fourteen nor 
more than eighteen hours of work; but all applications for enrollment are 
subject to the approval of the Dean. When the past record or current 
work of a student indicates that he is unable to carry advantageously the 
amount of work permitted by the above regulation, he may be limited 
a his enrollment to such an extent as may be considered advisable in 

is case. 
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Duplication of Courses— 


No course may be chosen which substantially duplicates work for 
which credit has already been granted. 


Amount of Work Required— 


In order to be an applicant for a degree from the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences a student must complete one hundred and twenty hours 
of class-work, in addition to religion and the required physical training. 


Degrees 


Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science— 


Graduates of the college who have completed a regular college course 
are admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, except that, upon request 
any candidate who has met the requirement for that degree will be ad- 
mitted to the degree of Bachelor of Science instead; provided, the larger 
part of his work has been in science departments; and provided further, 
his application has the sanction of the department in which his major 
work has been done. 


Schedules 
Classical— 
: Freshman Sophomore Total 
Semesters: 1st 2nd 1st 2nd 
Latin 5 5 5 5 20 
Greek 4 4 4 4 16 
English 5 5 5 5 20 
Mathematics 4 4 8 
Physics 4 4 8 
Junior Sentor 
Semesters: ee tT aa hy 2nd 
Philosophy 5 5 5 5 20 
Modern Language * 3 6 
Education 3 3 3 3 12 
Sociology 3 3 6 
Chemistry 4 4 8 
English ‘3 3 6 
History 3 4 6 
Science 3 3 6 
Totals fA ALG Pee IOAN 1G tee i oT 7 


Required of all ecclesiastical students: two half-periods of singing. 


Two-year Pre-medical— 
Freshman Sophomore 
Semesters: ist 2nd ist 2nd 


English 5 5 
Physics 4 4 
German or French3 3 4 3 
Chemistry 4 4 
Biology 4 4 ; 
Philosophy 3 3 3 3 
Religion 2 2 2 2 
POISE Fiati7ts 2461) O16 
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Note: Elementary Chemistry must be taken in Freshman year, if 
not offered in satisfaction of entrance requirements. 


Two-year Pre-legal— 
Freshman Sophomore 
Semesters: ist 2nd 1st 2nd 


English 5 5 a 2 
History ~ x 
Economics 5 5 

Sociology a 3 2 7 
Philosophy %, 3 3 3 
Adv. Civics 3 
Religion 2 2 2 2 
Elective 4 2 


T o1alS: 238 in Xan de le 
Note: Elementary Latin must be taken in Freshman, and German 
or French in Sophomore, if not offered in satisfaction of entrance re- 
quirements. 


Two-year Civil Engineering— 
Freshman Sophomore 


Semesters: 18t- -2nd 1st and 
English 5 5 
Engineering Drawing 4 
Engineering Drawing Lecture 1 
German, French or Spanish 3 a 
Descriptive Geometry 3 


College Algebra, Trigonometry 
- or Analytical Geometry 4 4 


Calculus 4 4 
Physics (General ) 4 4 
Geology (Elementary ) 3 3 
Surveying (Elementary ) S 
” (Advanced ) 3 
Totals 17 15 16 14 
Group I 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Courses 7-8. Rhetoric and Composition. ZJwo hours, 1st semester; 
two hours, 2nd semester. 


This course aims at overcoming the chief defects generally found in - 
the composition, written and oral, of college Freshmen and at enabling 
them to handle the various forms of composition with greater ease and 
correctness. Since this course forms the basis of all advanced work in 
English, it is required of all Freshmen. 


Courses 9-10. Public Speaking. One hour, two semesters. 


These courses comprise a systematic study of the principles of oral 
expression and their practical application both in class and before an 
audience from time to time throughout the year. 
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Course 11. Oratorical Composition. Three hours, 1st semester. 


The principles of oratory are studied together with an analysis of 
classic models, ancient and modern. At least one public oration is re- 
quired of each student. 


Course 12. Argumentation and Debate. Two hours, 2nd semester. 


This course includes a study of the principles of logic applied in ar- 
gumentative discourse. Practice in class disputation is carried on and 
each student must appear at least once in public debate. 


Course 13. English Literature. Two hours, 1st semester. 


The student begins with Early Middle English and studies represen- 
tative classics down to Wordsworth. This course, as well as course 12, 
is required of all students not offering English literature as a fourth unit 
of English on entrance. 


Course 14. Nineteenth Century English Poetry and Prose: Two hours, 
2nd semester. 
An examination of the spirit and work of the Romanticists, followed 
by a study of the Victorian writers. Special attention is paid to the so- 
cial and religious influences at work during this period. 


Course 15. American Literature. Three hours, 2nd semester. 


This is a survey course in American literature from the earliest writ- 
ings of the colonists up to the present time, taking account of even crude 
literary productions that show the mind and spirit of the American people. 


Course 16. Versification. Two hours, 1st semester. 


The nature and attributes of poetry are discussed as an introduction 
to poetic form. ‘The various kinds of poetry are studied with the Golden 
Treasury as a basis. At least ten lines of verse per week are required. 
Practice in reading and interpretation is also insisted upon. 


Courses 17-18. History of English Literature. Two hours, both sem. 


This is a survey of English literature from 449 to the present. The 
lives of the authors are studied in connection with a brief consideration 
of their work. Attention is paid to the forces tending to influence the 
development of the language, special emphasis being placed on the his- 
torical events connected with each period of literature. 


Course 19. The History of American Literature. Two hours, one 
semester. 

Besides being an outline of American literature from the Colonial 
period to the present, this course is intended to show the literary record 
in its relation to the history and spirit of the American people. Stress is 
laid on the men and the books that reflect the national traditions. 


Course 20. The Essay. Two hours, 1st semester. 


_ A study of the various forms of the essay with a critical examination 
of the work of Bacon, Addison, Lamb, Mcaaulay, Matthew Arnold, New- 
man and Stevenson. Weekly themes are required together with two long- 
er papers. 
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Course 21. Shakespearean Drama. Three hours, 1st semester. 


This course consists of a rapid reading of a number of plays followed 
by a critical study of a few plays with their sources. Attention is paid 
to text problems, stage history, and other questions suggested by the 
material of the course. 


Course 22. The Short Story. Two hours, 2nd semester. 


This course is for a limited number of advanced students. The tech- 
nique of the short story is studied in classic models, and the composition 
of several original short stories is required. 


General Literature 


Course 1. Dante. Two periods, one semester. 


This course aims at acquainting the student with the works and times 
of Dante. The Divina Comedia is studied in its historical background 
with special emphasis on the philosophical and dogmatical teachings con- 
tained in it. A general outline of the whole poem is followed by a more 
detailed study of one of its three divisions. 


Group II 


Ancient Languages and Literature 
LATIN 


Note: Students who intend to prepare themselves for the priesthood 
must take, in addition to the four years’ Academic Latin, two years of 
college Latin. Those who are acquiring a liberal education should also 
take two years of college Latin. 


A course of eight years is offered to those who are working for a Bach- 
elor's degree with Latin as a major study. After finishing two years of 
college Latin, the student must choose courses sufficient to complete 
thirty-two credit hours of work in the college. Candidates, who intend 
to become teachers of Latin, are advised to select the following courses, 
WiZis 23.124; 20,550; 


Courses 15-16. Prose Composition (Englmann). Three hours, both 
Semesters. 


Work is given to strengthen the power of the student in writing Latin 
and to increase his facility in reading authors. The main work of the 
year covers Ornate Syntax, giving proper care to arrangement of words 


and harmony of sentences. It also introduces the Roman style of letter- 
writing. ' ' : 


Course 17. Cicero; Letters and Orations. Three hours, one semester. 


These selections reveal the author’s character and his relation to per- 
sonal and literary friends. They serve also to illustrate the private life 
and manners of the Romans, and give a social and political history of the 
times. Particular attention is directed to excellence and polish in ex- 


pression. 
Course 18. Virgil; Aeneid, four books. Three hours, 2nd semester. 


This course develops in the student an appreciation of Latin poetry. 
It requires a broader study of various forms of poetry and different kinds 
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of meter. Certain portions of the Aeneid receive critical study on account 
of ethical and religious ideas as well as literary merit. 


Course 19. Horace. Three hours, 2nd semester. 

An attempt is made to master rhythmical reading, poetical construc- 
tions and metrical translations. The beauty and charms of poetry make 
the historical setting of Roman life and religion an interesting course. 
Selections are chosen from the Odes and Epodes, Satires and Epistles, 
which best illustrate the influence of Horace on English literature. 


Course 20. Livy, or Tacitus. Three hours, 1st semester. 

_ In these selections emphasis is given to forms and usages of syntax. 
Literary style is characterized by strength and vigor of language. The 
origin and historical development of social and political institutions in 
the Empire are emphasized. 


Courses 21-22. Latin Literature. Three hours, both semesters. 

The development of prose and poetry is traced by a course of lectures 
supplemented by assignments for individual investigation: ‘The outline 
of the work is a comprehensive view of Roman literature at the zenith 
of its glory in the golden age of Augustus. 


Course 23. St. Augustine. Two hours, 1st semester. 

This course aims at an interpretation of the great work De Civitate 
Dei. It gives prominence to the author’s scholarly treatment of the sub- 
ject and leads the student to an appreciation of his philosophy. 


Course 24. Christian Writers. Two hours, 2nd semester. 

Select passages from the early Fathers of the Church are studied, not 
only for their classical style, but also for their masterful treatment of 
historical events. Some Christian hymns are chosen for their beauty of 
thought and sentiment. 


Courses 25-26. Latin Literature. Two hours, both semesters. 

The first part of the course takes up only those writers, who con- 
tributed a great deal to the upbuilding of the classical period. ‘The 
second part shows the gradual decline in various forms of literature. An 
attempt is made to trace the effort on the part of Christian writers to up- 
hold the high literary ideals of the classical masters. 


Courses 27-28. Plautus and Terence. Two hours, both semesters. 

This course gives an insight into the development of the Roman Com- 
edy. The treatment is mainly literary with accent on the structure of 
dramatic verse. Attention is drawn to the influence exercised by these 
authors on the modern drama. 


Course 29. Advanced Composition. Two hours, 1st semester. 


Characteristic specimens of the best authors are chosen for develop- 
ing literary taste. Frequent paraphrasing in prose and poetry requires 
the student to seek after choice of words and beauty of style. The ma- 
jor work consists of original composition. 


Course 30. ‘Teacher’s Course. JZwo hours, 2nd semester. 


By-means of lectures and discussions the professor unfolds the best 
methods of teaching Latin, especially of explaining the difficult parts of 
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syntax. Members of the class are taught to conduct recitations in gram- 
mar and author study. ‘Topics are assigned for intensive study and re- 
ports are discussed by the class. 


GREEK 


Courses 7-8. ~Grammar (Spiess and Seiffert). Three hours, both sem. 


This course completes the work of grammar. It gives the student a 
mastery of the cases and their peculiar uses, and trains his judgment in 
applying the principles of syntax to idiomatic constructions involved in 
the use of the moods, infinitives and participles. 


Course 9. Xenophon; The Anabasis. Two hours, 1st semester. 


The student is familiarized with the peculiarities of the author’s diction 
and style. Practice in sight reading is made a distinctive feature of the 
recitation. 


Course 10. St. John Chrysostom. Two hours, 2nd semester. 


The study of this author acquaints the student with the chief exponent 
of the early sacred eloquence, the ‘‘Homer of orators,’”’ as he is styled. 
The Greek text is translated into idiomatic Latin. 


Course 11. Homeric Dialect and Prosody. One hour, 1st semester. 


This course is an introduction to Homer. ‘The peculiarities of the 
dialect, such as irregularities of the declensions, conjugations and word- 
formations are explained. Special stress is laid on the distinctive features 
of the Greek dactylic hexameter, so that the student may be enabled to 
read Homer with accuracy and fluency. 


Course 12. Homer; Odyssey. Four hours, 1st semester. 


This course is an appreciation of the beauty of the poem as a master- 
piece of art. Attention is drawn to the differences between Homeric 
forms and Attic prose. ‘The student obtains a fair estimate of the civil- 
ization of the Homeric age, and the influence of Homer on Greek and 
modern poetry. 


Course 13. Greek Literature. One hour, 2nd semester. 


This course consists of a series of lectures on the masterpieces of Greek 
literature and the history of their authors. As the student traces the 
development of this literature, he learns the spirit and genius of Greek 
writers. References are frequently made to modern literature, on.which 
the Greeks have left their influence. . 


Course 14. Demosthenes; Oration on the Crown. Four hours, 2nd 
semester. 


The principal aim of this course is to enable the student to appreciate 
the oration as a finished rhetorical production. Hence, attention is called 
to the rhetorical order of words, the emphasis of position, the use of met- 
aphors and kindred points of rhetoric. Criticism of style and argument 
is encouraged. 


The Gymnasium 


Gymnasium Interior and Swimming Pool 
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Course 15. Plato. Two hours, one semester. 


, This course aims at an accurate translation of Plato, and a careful 
interpretation of his philosophy. Due regard is paid to his doctrines on 
ethics as well as the literary features of his artistic composition. 


Course 16. St. Basil, the Great; Address to Students on Greek Liter- 
ature. Jwo hours, one semester. 


Particular emphasis is placed on the peculiarities of the syntactic 
constructions and the exact shades of meaning in the expressions used. 
The Greek text is done into classical Latin. 


Group III 
Modern Languages and Literature 
ELEMENTARY GERMAN 


Courses 5. Three periods, first semester. 


Elementary German. Text: A First German Grammar, (Allen & 
Phillipson’s). Throughout this course the student is carefully drilled 
in the etymology of the language. Special attention is devoted to 
pronunciation, declensions, and elementary composition. ‘There is fre- 
quent practice in conversation and written composition. 


Course 6. Three hours, 2nd semester. 


_ Elementary German. Text: A First German Grammar, (Allen & 
Phillipson’s). The completion of etymology forms the chief work of 
the course. The weak and strong verbs, the transposed order of verbs, 
the use of modal auxiliaries, the pronouns, the passive voice of verbs 
are given special attention. Choice selections are memorized. Dic- 
tation, oral and written composition are given due prominence. The_ 
following prose classics are read, Seidel, Storm, Zschokke, Wildenbruch, 
Arnold, Baumbach. 


INTERMEDIATE GERMAN 
Course 7. Three hours, 1st semester. 


Intermediate German. Text: A First German Grammar, (Allen & 
Phillipson’s ). Prerequisites for this course are courses 5 & 6, or 1 & 2. 
Besides a review of grammar, etymology and the simpler rules of syntax, 
special emphasis is laid upon the writing of themes and the ordinary 
forms of correspondence. Dictation and conversation are supplemented 
by the reading and study of classics; 


Course 8. Three hours, 2nd semester. 


Intermediate German. Text: A First German Grammar, (Allen & 
Phillipson’s ). This course completes the grammar. Special emphasis is 
laid upon the more difficult points of syntax. Oral and written composition 
is developed according to the text. Dictation and conversation are supple- 
mented by the study and reading of the classic authors, Schiller’s Lied 
von der Glocke, Wilhelm Tell, Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea, and 
Iphigenie. 
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ADVANCED GERMAN 


Prerequisites for advanced German are courses 5 & 6, or 7 & 8. 


Course 9. Three hours, one semester. 

Text: An American in Germany, (Patton’s ). 
This course is designed to give the student facility in carrying on a con- 
versation. The acquiring of a vocabulary and the language idioms is 
given special attention. The oral work is supplemented by written work 
and the reading of authors. 


Course 10. Three hours, one semester. 

Text: Intermediate Composition, (Osthaus & Biermann). 
The special object of this course is to encourage and develop the student’s 
expression of thought in oral and written composition. 


Course 11. Three hours, one semester. 

Text: Modern Prose Writers. 

This course comprises a critical study of representative classics. 
The following are given particular attention, Wildenbruch, Hauff, Freytag, 
Stifter, Kichendorf, Brentano. 


Course 12. Three hours, one semester. 


Text: The German Epic. 
Special attention is paid to the history and the development of the epic 
poetry, with critical study and reading of Weber’s Dreizehn Linden, 
Scheffel’s Der Trompeter von Saekingen. 


Course 13. Three hours, one semester. 


Text: The German Drama. 
The representative dramas of the language are studied and critically 
examined. Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing, together with the more modern 
authors are given special attention. 


SPANISH 


Courses 5-6. Spanish Prose Composition (Umphrey). Three hours, 
both semesters. 

Advanced composition and conversation. Reading of selected authors. 

Course 7. Three hours, 1st semester. Spanish Commercial Correspon- 

dence (Whittem and Andrade). Reading of select author. 


Course 8. Three hours, 2nd semester. Spanish Composition (Cool ). 
Reading of select author. 


Course 9. Three hours, one semester. ‘The Spanish American Reader 
(Nelson). Spanish Dramas. 


FRENCH 


Course 1. Elementary French. Three hours, 1st semester. 


Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar. Drill in pronunciation and 
accidence. ‘The inflection of the regular and more common irregular verbs. 
Simple exercises. 
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Course 2. Elementary French (Continued). Three hours, 2nd sem. 


Fraser and Squair’s Grammar. The irregular verb forms; syntax. 
Writing from dictation. Easy themes. Conversation. Reading of sim- 
ple French prose classics. 


Texts: Bierman and Frank, Conversational French; Malot, Sans 
Famulle; Porchat, Le Berger et le Proscrit. 


Course 3.. Intermediate French. Three hours, 1st semester. 


Review of Grammar (Fraser and Squair’s). The writing of themes and 
letters, and writing from dictation. Conversation. Reading of French 
texts. Prerequisite: Courses 1 and 2 or equivalents. 


Course 4. Intermediate French (Continued). Three hours, 2nd sem. 


Completion of Grammar review with special attention to syntax. Com- 
position and writing from dictation. Conversation. Reading of French 
prose works. 

Texts: Ballard, Short Stories for Oral French; Fournon and Broussard, 
Pour Parler Francais; Verne, Tour du Monde en Quatre-Vingts Jours; 
De Maistre, La Jeune Siberienne; Halevy, L’ Abbe Constantin; Bruno, 
Le Tour de la France; Labiche and Martin, Le Voyage de monsteur Perri- 
chon, La Poudre aux Yeux; Merimee, Colomba; Moliere, Recits; Theuriet, 
L’ Abbe Daniel; Daudet, Contes Choisis; Maupassant, Huit Contes Choisis; 
Bazin, Contes ‘Choisis ; Corneille, Le Cid. 


Course 5. Advanced French. Three hours, 1st semester. 


Nitze and Wilkins’ Handbook of French Phonetics is studied. Daily 
practice in conversation. Study of idioms. Class and collateral reading 
of more difficult French texts in prose and poetry with attention to their 
character as literature. 


Course 6. Advanced French. Three hours, 2nd semester. 


Continuation of course 5 with special attention to composition and con- 
versation. 


Group IV 
MATHEMATICS 


Major Work— 


Students majoring in this department must complete a minimum 
course of thirty hours chosen from courses numbered 7 and upward, twelve 
of which must be selected from courses numbered 13 and upward. De- 
scriptive geometry (Drawing courses 3-4) may be offered as part of 
the major work. 


Minor Work— 


In satisfaction of the minor requirements courses 3-4 in Physics must 
be chosen.. 


Course 7. Solid Geometry (Wells & Hart ). Three hours, second semester. 
The usual theorems and constructions of standard textbooks, and app- 
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lication to the measurement of surfaces and solids. Open to students 
who do not offer solid geometry for entrance. 


Course 8. Trigonometry (Wells). Four hours, 1st semester. 


Plane Trigonometry. This course is intended for students who may not 
have studied this subject jointly with other branches of mathematics. 


Course 9. College Algebra. (Fite). Four hours, second semester. 


Thorough review of secondary algebra. Progression; permutations and 
combinations; mathematical induction; complex numbers; theory of 
equations; determinants; variations; series. Prerequisite; courses 1, 2, 
3,4, intended for students who may not be able to take this matter con- 
jointly with analytics. 


Course 10. Analytic Geometry (Smith & Gale). Four hours, first semester. 


The course covers chapters 1 to 10 exclusive. The topics treated are car- 
tesian co-ordinates, curves and equations, the straight line, the circle, 
transcendental curves and equations, polar co-ordinates, functions 
and graphs, transformation of co-ordinates. 


Course 11. Analytic Geometry (Smith & Gale). Four hours, second semester. 

This course includes conic sections, tangents, parametric equations, 
Solid Analytic Geometry is taken to the end. Prerequisite, course 1o. 
Course 12. Differential Calculus (Granville). Four hours, second semester. 


Fundamental principles; simple applications of the derivative; maxima 
and minima; indeterminate forms; applications to geometry; of space. 
Prerequisite, course II. 


Course 13. Integral Calculus (Granville). Four hours, 2nd semester. 


Integration; definite integrals; applications to lengths, areas, and vol- 
umes. Required of Sophomores in Engineering. Prerequisite: course 11. 


Course 14. Differential Equations. Three hours, 1st semester. 


_ _An introductory course dealing chiefly with equations containing one 
independent variable, and their applications. Prerequisite: course 12. 


Course 15. Theory of Investment (Skinner). Three hours, 1st sem. 


Intended for students of business and public affairs. Topics treated: 
theory of series and logarithms; interest and annuities; amortization; val- 
uation of bonds, sinking funds and depreciation; theory of probability, 
annuities, life insurance. Prerequisite: course 8 or its equivalent. 


Course 16. History of Mathematics. Three hours, one semester. 


_ A study of the development of mathematical theory from the earliest 
times to the present. Prerequisite: course 12. 


Course 17. Introduction to Higher Algebra (Bocher). Three hours, 
Ist semester. 


This course gives a thorough study of the general equation and of 
higher numerical equations, and of determinants, matrices and variants. 
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Course 18. The Teaching of Mathematics in Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools (Young). Two hours, 1st semester. 


The aim of this course is to acquaint the student a) with the object 
of mathematics; 0) with the content of mathematics in secondary schools, 
together with the history of those topics directly connected with the growth 
and development of mathematics in secondary schools; ¢) with the man- 
ner of presenting those topics which offer special difficulty to the teacher; 
d) with the methods of giving and grading tests. This course is open to 
students majoring in mathematics and to those who are preparing to 
teach this subject. 


Group V 
Physical Sciences 
ASTRONOMY 


Courses 1-2. Descriptive Astronomy (Young). Two hours, two sem. 


These courses purport to give a general view of the science. Topics 
touched upon are: the ‘‘Doctrine of the Sphere’’; explanation of astronom- 
ical instruments and their uses; the earth and its motion; the moon and 
sun; eclipses; major and minor planets; comets, meteors and shooting 
stars; the stars; stellar systems; nebulae; cosmogony; uranography; ob- 
servations with the equatorial. 


CHEMISTRY 


This department aims to give the fundamentals requisite in chemistry 
without which the student in Physics, Medicine, Geology and Philoso- 
phy will find himself seriously handicapped. These courses are especial- 
ly adapted for pre-medical, industrial, and purely chemical purposes. 
Since the war in particular, chemisrty has been recognized as a leading 
science. Industry is opening its eyes to the importance of this branch. 
To facilitate experimental work, an up-to-date laboratory fully equipped, 
is at the service of the student. 


Courses 3-4. General Chemistry (McPherson and Henderson). Three 
hours, and two double laboratory periods. Two semesters. 


These courses treat more comprehensively the topics studied in 
courses 1 and 2. ‘The elements are studied with respect to the periodic 
system. Special stress is placed on the structure of molecules as to their 
physical constants, and to the structure of atoms with their planetary 
electrons as related to atomical evolution, valence and chemical affinity. 
Lectures and further demonstrations. Prerequisites: courses 1 and 2; 
Physics courses 1 and 2. 


Course 5. Qualitative Analysis (Stieglitz). One semester. Lectures, 
two hours; laboratories, eight hours for one quarter. 


This is an introductory course in analytical reactions with sepcial 
stress on the development and application of the laws of equilibrium and 
solution. This course is fundamentally one in advanced general chem- 
istry. Prerequisites courses 3-4 or their equivalents. 
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Course 6. Qualitative Analysis (Steiglitz). Continuation of course 5. 
Lectures, one hour for one semester. Laboratory, ten hours 
for one quarter. 

This course treats of the identification of the metals in their respective 
groups; also of the non-metals, acids and a number of simple organic 
compuonds. The systematic analysis of industrial and mineral general 
unknowns are solved. 


Course 7. Quantitative Analysis. (Introductory course) Lectures, one 
hour. Laboratory, eight to twelve hours. One semester. 


Chiefly laboratory work in the techinique of gravimetric and volumet- 
ric analysis. Prerequisite: Course 5. 


Course 8. Quantitative Analysis. (Continuation of course 7) Lectures, 
one hour. Laboratory, twelve hours. One semester. 


More advanced work in gravimetric and volumetric analysis. De- 
termination of formulae, etc. 


Course 9. Organic Chemistry. (West). Lectures, 2 hours. lLabo- 
ratory, two double periods. One semester. 


This course is specially intended for pre-medical students. A study 
is made of the paraffin hydrocarbons and their derivatives, halogens, alco- 
hols and acids, etc. Prerequisites, Courses 3 and 4 or their equivalents. 


Course 10. Organic Chemistry, (Continuation of courseg). One semester. 


The fatty acid series continued, cyanogen, compounds and carbohy- 
drates, finishing up with the aromatic hydrocarbons and their derivatives, 
amino compounds, phenols, etc. 


Course 11. Physical Chemistry (Getman). Lectures, two hours. Lab- 
oratory, two double pertods, one semester. 


The object of this course is a study of the laws controlling chemical 
phenomena. It systematizes the facts of chemistry. 


Course 12. Structure of the atom. (Lecture notes) Lectures, two hours. 
One semester. 


This course discusses current theories and facts of science as a basis 
of sound philosophic thought. The atom with its planetary system of 
electrons is considered with respect to the ultimate composition of matter 
and its phenomena. 


Course 1. Physiography (Salisbury). Five hours, 1st semester. 


A study is made of land forms and modifying agencies; of the atmos- 
phere and its principal phenomena; of the ocean and its general feat- 
ures. Instruction by lectures is supplemented by field excursions. The 
student learns to observe the changes of weather, and makes reports by 
maps and drawings. ‘The work of erosion and of deposition is given special 
attention in the study of rivers. 


Course 2. General Geology (Blackwelder and Barrows). Five hours, 
2nd semester. 

The work of this course gives a knowledge of the formation of the earth. 

The destructive and constructive agencies now at work on the surface 
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help the student to explain the changes of the past. Some time is devoted 
to the study of rock specimens and common minerals. The formation 
and structure of the different eras are considered in relation to evidences 
of life as recorded by fossils. Emphasis is laid on the development of life 
during successive periods. 


PHYSICS 


Course 3. Mechanics, molecular physics and heat. Three hours, two 
double laboratory hours, 1st semester. 


Lectures and demonstrations. Prerequisites: courses 1 and 2; Chem- 
istry courses 1 and 2; Mathematics, courses 1 to 7 inclusive, or their 
equivalents. 


Course 4. Magnetism, electricity, sound and light. Three hours, 
two laboratory hours, 2nd semester. 


Lectures and demonstrations. Prerequisites: as in course 3. 


Group VI 
BIOLOGY 


Courses 5-6. General Biology (Conn). Five hours, two semesters. 


This course is designed to give a broad and liberal view of the facts 
of life, as a part of the general system of culture. It is recommended for 
those taking the two-year pre-Medical course. Elementary botany and 
zoology are prerequisites. , 


The course consists of a study of life processes and fundamental prin- 
ciples of biological science. Laboratory study and dissection of selected 
‘plant and animal forms. Drawings and reports. Collateral reading. 
Lectures and laboratory work. 


Group VII 
HISTORY 


Course 10. Ancient Peoples. Three hours, 1st semester. 


This course gives a comprehensive survey of the contributions of 
Greece and Rome to medieval and modern civilization. It treats of 
the influence of Greek institutions, art and literature upon their national 
life and customs. The conquests and institutions of the Romans are 
linked with the laws and government of the empire. ‘The fall of Rome 
and the rise of Christianity are special topics of study. 


Course 11. Medieval Age. Three hours, 2nd semester. 


This period is considered with the aim of showing the development 
of barbaric nations into cultured peoples of modern Europe. ‘The stu- 
dent is required to follow closely the great importance of social and re- 
ligious forces as well as political and economic movements of the age. 
The effect of the Crusades, Feudalism, and the Renaissance are given 
special attention. 
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Course 12. ‘The Protestant Reformation. Three hours, 1st semester. 


This course considers the historic factors which occasioned the rise 
of the various Protestant churches.. The awakening of Europe is seen 
in the new impulses in religion, culture, and art. The results of the revo- 
lution are traced in the political, economic and social changes wrought 
among the nations. 


Course 10. The French Revolution. Three hours, 2nd semester. 


This course gives an analysis of the causes and antecedents of this revo- 
lution, a careful outline of its progress, and an insight into its effects on 
society. The influence of Napoleon on European nations is considered 
from the gradual rise of his power to his downfall. This course helps 
the student to interpret the causes of the Great War in Europe. 


Course 11. Modern Europe. Three hours, 1st semester. 


This course is directed especially to the development of present in- 
stitutions, and the marvelous progress of the last century. Stress is 
laid upon the series of revolutionary struggles, which secured social and 
industrial reforms. Explanations are offered for the changes in govern- 
ments, the unification and expansion of the Great Powers. A compara- 
tive study is made of Church and State. 


Course 15. English History. Three hours, 2nd. semester. 


The greatness of England is seen in her leadership among European 
powers. Social and economic reforms gave her people an early de- 
velopment in modern civilization and industrial progress. The Empire 
is so vast and the political problems so complex that the country faces 
many dangers at home and in the colonies. 


Course 16. American History. Three hours. 1st semester. 


A rapid review is made of colonial days and the struggle for Indepen- 
dence. The rise of political parties, the conflicting views of the North 
and South on the questions of tariff and slavery lead the country into 
into the war of Secession. The ideals of the common people, the in- 
fluence of money in politics and the imperial policies of recent times, 
are issues which still demand the study of our statesmen. 


Course 17. American Government. (Beard). Three hours, 2nd. semester. 


This course treats of the spirit, the form, and the functions of the 
American Government—local, state, and national. Such topics are 
considered as the development of the Constitution, the powers and ac- 
tivities of the various organs of government and-administration. Special 
stress is laid upon the relation of state governments to economic and so- 
cial reforms. It introduces the student to a general knowledge of modern 
problems, such as taxation and finance, commerce and corporations, ed- 
ucation and labor. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Course 5. Political Economy. Three hours, 1st semester. 


This course is primarily intended for students who can devote only 
a short time to Economics, but desire to cover the whole field of produc- 
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tion, exchange and distribution. It includes a brief history of the differ- 
ent schools of Economy, the banking system of the United states, govern- 
mental revenues and insurance. 


Course 6. General Sociology. Three hours, 2nd semester. 


This course is a general introduction to the study of society. It deals 
with the principles that underlie the conditions, problems and movements 
of modern society. Throughout the course application is made to the 
evils of our day, and remedies are suggested for their removal. 


Course 7. Wealth and Poverty. Three hours. 1st. semester. 


There is great concentration of wealth in the hands of a few, while 
the rest of mankind must struggle to eke out a living. Types and causes 
of poverty are studied with a view towards remedy and prevention. Mod- 
ern philanthropy of the wealthy and organized charity of the Church 
show the way towards relief. 


Course 8. Marriage and Family. Three hours. 2nd. semester. 


An analysis is made of the different types of domestic institutions in 
their relation to industry, state and church. The effects of social 
and economic changes of modern life are traced back to the disruption 
of the home by means of divorce and race suicide. Serious has become 
the recent Woman’s Movement, which draws the woman into public af- 
fairs, and thereby destroys all family life in the home. 


Group VIII 
PHILOSOPHY 


Course 1. Formal Logic. Five hours, one quarter. 


The course in formal logic purposes to deliver a sound set of rules 
to be followed in the search for truth. It is based largely on Aristotle’s 
treatment of thought processes, and includes a study of ideas, judgment, 
and reasoning, deductive as well as inductive. 


Course 2. Critical Logic. Five hours, one quarter. 


Material or critical logic takes up the problems raised by a critical 
inquiry into the validity of knowledge and the grounds of certitude, and 
offers a solution through the application of the principles of Scholasticism. 
An examination of Kantian Criticism, Skepticism, the Positivist doc- 
trines, and Traditionalism is made. Special attention is given to con- 
temporary theories of knowledge. 


Course 3. General Metaphysics. Five hours, one quarter. 


Ontology or general metaphysics discusses the most fundamental and 
essential principles of being. Its transcendental properties are analyzed, 
and some notions next in point of generality, such as substance, accident, 
personality, causality, and relation are developed. 
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Course 4. Cosmology. Five hours, one quarter. 


In the course of cosmology the student is introduced to three vital 
questions concerning the inorganic world: a) what is its first efficient 
cause? b) what are its ultimate constitutive causes? c) what is its final 
cause? These questions entail a study of the principal properties of 
quantity, continuity, limitation, and divisibility; the activities of bodies, 
and the laws of nature. A critical examination is instituted concerning 
the pantheistic and materialistic explanations of the world’s origin. 


Course 5. Psychology. Five hours, one quarter. 


The course in psychology so combines the empirical with the rational 
method as to attain to a well-grounded assurance regarding the existence 
of an immortal soul, its relations with the body, its origin and future des- 
tiny. Special attention is given to the organic and material conditions 
of temperament, heredity, and habit, which play such an important part 
in the life of a man. 


Course 6. Natural Theology. Five hours, one semester. 


The course in natural theology is a philosophical study of God. It 
establishes the existence of a first efficient cause of all things, and then 
investigates the nature of this cause. Subjects for special study are: 
the controversy concerning divine concurrence with created agents; 
providence; and miracles. 


Course 7. Ethics. Five hours, one semester. 


This course provides for a general survey of ethical principles and a 
detailed study of particular problems. It begins with a consideration of 
moral acts and the conditions under which they conform to right order. 
The various theories of morality are studied in connection with a defini- 
tion of law, obligation, and right. The communist and socialist doctrines 
concerning property are examined in the light of history and reason. 
Emphasis is laid on the modern social problems, together with the method 
and results of the doctrine of laissez faire. Some time is given to the 
question of the origin and extent of civil authority. The sociology of 
Pope Leo XIII is analyzed and applied to contemporary social and 
economic conditions. 


Course 8. History of Philosophy. Five hours, one quarter. 


The history of philosophy is handled in such a way as to give the 
student a general view of the progress of philosophic thought from its 
primitive beginnings to our times. The method consists of a statement 
and an analysis of the various systems which have been put forward, 
with a view to enabling the student to grasp the note of continuity in them 
and their historical setting: to compare rival systems and to judge of their 
doctrinal value; to sift the element of truth contained in each system, 
and to understand contemporary currents of thought. 


The course embraces the philosophies of the early eastern nations, 
Greek thought, the Roman and Alexandrian schools. Medieval specu- 
lation, Descartes, and Kant receive special treatment. ‘The modern 
movements expressed in the writings of James, Dewey, Bergson, Chesterton 
and the Louvain school are taken into account. 
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Group IX 
RELIGION 


Courses 9-10. Handbook of the Christian Religion (part 3) (Wilmer ). 
Two hours, both semesters. 
The Sacraments in general and in particular; the last things; Chris- 
tian morality, basis of morality, moral good and moral evil; Christian 
duty to God, to our neighbor; the Commandments of the Church. 


Courses 11-12. Handbook of the Christian Religion (part 2) (Wilmer ). 
Two hours, both semesters. 
Christian dogma, God, His existence, nature and operations; the Re- 
demption, Grace, actual and sanctifying. 


Courses 13-14. Handbook of the Christian Religion (part 1) (Wilmer ). 
Two hours, both semesters. 
Truth of the Catholic Religion, Revelation, institution of the Church, 
its constitution, marks, its teaching office; the rule of faith. 


Group X 
ENGINEERING DRAWING 


The courses offered in this department form part of the regular Civil 
Engineering course. They may, however, be taken also by others who 
desire practical knowledge in these lines. 


Course 1. Elementary Mechanical Drawing (Anthony). Three double 
hours, 1st semester. 

Free-hand lettering; drafting instruments and operations; working 
drawings in third-angle projection; isometric and cabinet projections; 
auxiliary planes; developments and intersections. Prerequisite: one unit 
of Plane Geometry. 


Course 2. Machine Drawing (Anthony). Three double hours, 2nd sem. 


Bolts and screws; machine parts and their sectional views; dimension- 
ing; technical sketching; assembly drawings of typical machine parts; 
tracing and blue-printing. Prerequisite: course 1. 


Course 3. Descriptive Geometry (Smith). Three double hours, ist 
semester. 
Fundamental principles; points, lines and planes; intersections of 
plane sclids. Prerequisite: course 1. 


Course 4. Descriptive Geometry (Smith). Three double hours, 2nd 
semester. 
Curved lines; curved and warped surfaces; intersections; conical pro- 
jection. Prerequisite: course 3. 


‘ 
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Course 5. ‘Topographical Drawing (Stuart). Three double hours, 1st 
semester. 


Lettering; conventional methods of representation in ink and color; 
elementary exercises. Prerequisite: course 1. 


SURVEYING 


Course 1. Elementary Surveying (Breed-Hosmer). Three double hours, 
1st semester. 


Use, adjustment and care of the instruments; land-surveying methods. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics, course 7 or its equivalent, and Drawing, 
course 5. 


Course 2. Elementary Surveying (Breed-Hosmer). Three double hours, 
. 2nd semester. 


City-surveying methods; railroad surveying; topographical surveys; 
computations. Prerequisites: course 1. 


Group XI. 
EDUCATION 
Courses in Education are open to students of Senior rating. 


Courses 1-2. Three hours, two semesters. 


Text: Methods of Teaching, (Charters). 


These courses acquaint the student with the principles underlying all 
sound pedagogy, and give him a familiarity with the most effective methods 
for leading young minds in the way of intellectual development. 


Courses 3-4. Three hours, two semesters. 


Text: History of Education, (McCormick ). 


The study of the Ancient, Medieval, Renaissance, and Modern periods 
of educational activity opens to the student the great store houses of 
the accumulated experiences of the ages. He is made to realize that if 
he becomes a teacher he identifies himself with an ancient and noble 
profession. The proper appreciation and the sacredness of the pro- 
fession are fully insisted upon. 
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Introduction 


The work in this department extends over four years. Its aim is to 
train young men for the proper fulfillment of the exalted duties of a Cath- 
olic Priest; to enable them to become able expounders and defenders of 
revealed truth, learned and exemplary ministers of God. 


Besides theoretical (Dogmatic) and _ practical (Moral) Theology, 
special courses are given in Sacred Scripture, Church History, Canon 
Law, Liturgy, Sacred Eloquence and Ecclesiastical Chant. 


Equipment— 


The library, consisting of about 35,000 bound volumes, may well be 
called a Theological Science library. The sections on Dogmatic and 
Moral Theology, Sacred Scripture, Canon Law, Patrology, Liturgy and 
Church History form more than two-thirds of this valuable collection. 
Over forty periodicals, both foreign and domestic, keep the classes in touch 
with the current literature bearing on the various subjects taught in this 
department. 


Degrees Granted— 
The academic degrees offered are: Master of Arts, Master of Science. 


Requirements for these Degrees— 


When the candidate for the master’s degree has selected the depart- 
ment in which his major work is to be done, the head of the department, 
in consultation with the candidate, approves his work for the master’s 
degree, which may be confined to the department of the major study or 
may be selected from that and not more than two other departments. 
The head of the department approves the courses selected for each se- 
mester on a card provided for same, which is kept on file at the Dean’s 
office. If the student subsequently changes his selection of a major de- ~ 
partment, the graduate work already done cannot be counted toward 
the master’s degree unless approved by the head of the new department. 


The master’s degree will be granted only after at least one full year’s 
graduate work. The candidate must have completed with high credit 
thirty hours of work chosen from the courses open to graduates, published 
in this catalogue, or approved by the department concerned and the ad- 
ministrative committee. 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


The courses in dogmatic theology intend to give a scientific exposi- 
tion of the Catholic religion. An introductory section deals largely with 
apologetics; a comparative study of religions is instituted with the view 
of understanding the false as well as appreciating the true. 


Not only is a systematic treatment of doctrines provided; the historical 
setting also receives attention. The origin and content of heresies, the 
councils of the Church, and the influence of secular history on the progress 
of the Church receive attention. Emphasis is laid upon the intimate 
relation between Scholastic Philosophy and the dogmatic teaching of 
the Church. 
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Candidates for this department must have satisfactorily completed 
the classical curriculum in the college of liberal arts. A knowledge of 
Latin which will enable the student readily to handle text-books, eccles- 
iastical documents, and historical remains written in that language is 
required. 


Course 1. Christianity, the true Religion. 5 hours, 1st semester. 
Introduction to theology. Religion in general. Christianity, Mo- 

hammedanism, Buddhism. Credentials of Christianity. 

Course 2. The Catholic Church, the true church. 5 hours. 2nd semester. 


The Church of Christ. Its foundation and constitution. "The marks 
of the Church. Catholic, Protestant and Schismatic church. The 
papacy. Fount of revelation. 


Course 3. God, considered in Himself. 5 hours, 1st semester. 
Knowability, Essence and attributes of God. His knowledge, Will, 
Providence. Predestination. The Trinity. 


Course 4. God the Creator. 5 hours, 2nd semester. 


The Creation of the world in general. ‘The grades of Creation; the 
spiritual world, the material world, man; his fall. Faith, material and 
formal object. Faith and reason. 


Course 5. Christology. 5 hours, 1st semester. 


The Incarnation, Divinity of Christ, His humanity, the hypostatic 
union; its effects. Mariology (hyperdulia). The Saints; their images 
and relics (dulia). 


Course 6. Soteriology. 5 hours, 2nd semester. 


The Redemption; possibility and necessity. Christ’s vicarious atone- 
ment. His merits and sacrifice. Grace. Actual grace; its nature and 
properties. Habitual or sanctifying grace. Justification. 


Course 7. The Sacraments. 5 hours, 1st semester. 

The Sacraments in general. Essential constituents. Efficacy. Min- 
ister. Recipient. Baptism and Confirmation in detail. 
Course 8. ‘The Sacraments. 5 hours, 2nd semester. 


The Sacraments of the Holy Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Holy Orders and Matrimony in detail, Eschatology. 


MORAL THEOLOGY 


The aim of the courses in Moral Theology is to teach the student to 
transform dogmatic truths into everyday life. The principles of Christian 
morality are scientifically discussed and viewed both in themselves as 
well as in their application to the actions of individuals in the various 
walks of ‘life. 
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Courses 1-2. Three hours, two semesters. 
Human acts. Conscience. Laws. Virtues. The Decalogue. 


Course 3-4. Three hours, two semesters. 

The Laws of the Church. Justice and Right. Contracts. Partic- 
ular obligations arising out of the various states of life. | 
Courses 5-6. ‘The Sacraments in general. Three hours, two semesters. 

Baptism. Confirmation. Holy Eucharist. Penance. Extreme Unc- 
tion. Holy Orders. Matrimony. 

Courses 7-8. Two hours, two semesters. 


Repetition. Diocesan Statutes and Faculties. Casuistry. 
Note: Course 4 is given every year for the graduating class. 


CANON LAW 


The purposes of these courses is, in the first place, to acquaint the 
student with the text of the New Code of Canon Law, by a scientific exe- 
gesis of each Canon. Next, to give the historical development of the ex- 
isting laws of the Church and their bearing on good order in society. 


Course 1-2. General Principles. Three hours, two semesters. 
Laws concerning Persons: the Clergy, the Religious, the Laity. 


Course 3-4. Three hours, two semesters. 


Sacred things; the Sacraments, Sacred Places and Seasons, Divine 
Worship, the Teaching Authority of the Church, Benefices and other 
non-collegiate Institutes of the Church, Temporal Goods of the Church. 


Courses 5-6. Canonical Trials. Three hours, two semesters. 


Procedure in Court, Cases of the Beatification of the Servants of God 
and Canonization of the Blessed, the Manner of Procedure in Certain Af- 
fairs or in the Application of Penal Sanctions. 


NEW TESTAMENT GREEK 


Course 1. Two periods, 1st semester. 


This course acquaints the student with the original language of the 
New Testament by a careful reading of St. Luke’s Gospel. The differ- 
ences between Classical and Helenistic Greek are pointed out, and the 
general characteristics of the New Testament Greek, as exemplified in 
St. Luke, are studied. Robertson’s and Moulton’s grammars are used. 


HEBREW 


The course in Hebrew equips the student with a sufficient knowledge 
of grammar and vocabulary to enable him to translate from the Hebrew 
simple passages of the Old Testament. 
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Course 1. Hebrew Lessons (H. G. Mitchell). Two hours, 2nd sem. 


This is a course in Hebrew accidence and comprises, besides a practical 
vocabulary and suitable exercises, a study of the syllable; the tone; pro- 
nouns; the stems, voices, modes, and tenses of the verb; the gender, num- 
ber, and state of the noun; the noun with suffixes; the orthotone prepo- 
sitions; the adjective. 


Course 2. Two hours, 1st semester. 


This course takes up the guttural, contracted, and quiescent verbs; 
the jussive and cohortative; waw conjunctive and consecutive; verbal 
particles; interrogative sentences; final and conditional sentences; the 
numerals; the prose accents; exercises suitable to the matter. 


Course 3. Two hours, 2nd semester. 


- The first two chapters of Genesis and the stories of Rebecca and of 
the Discovery of Joseph are read, and all forms of words analyzed. 


INTRODUCTION TO SACRED SCRIPTURE 


In the courses in Introduction to Sacred Scripture the student is ex- 
pected to get a background that will prepare him for a profitable study 
of the sacred books themselves. While such important questions as in- 
spiration, the canon, authenticity and dates of the single books are stud- 
ied, biblical geography and archaeology and the biblical languages, man- 
uscripts, and versions also come in for consideration. 


Every student of Introduction is required to read the Douay version 
at least once before finishing course 4, in order to obtain a general idea 
of the contents of the Bible. 


Course 1. Practical Handbook for the Study of the Bible (Seisenberger ). 
Two hours, ist semester. 


In this course are studied the geography of the Holy Land, outlines 
of the history of Israel, holy places, holy persons, sacred ritual, and sa- 
cred seasons. 


Course 2. Two hours, 2nd semester. 


Decrees of the Holy See relating to Sacred Scripture; inspiration; the 
canon; apocryphal books; the original text of Sacred Scripture; the trans- 
lations. 


Course 3. Two hours, 1st semester. 


Special introduction to the books of the Old Testament. They are 
taken up in the order in which they fit into the four great epochs of Jew- 
ish history. 


Course 4. Two hours, 2nd semester. 


Special introduction to the books of the New Testament. The Gos- 
pels and Acts, the Pauline and the Catholic Epistles, the Apocalypse. 
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EXEGESIS OF SACRED SCRIPTURE 


Before taking up the explanation of any of the books of the Bible, a 
short, systematic study of the approved rules of interpretation is made. 
(Hermeneutics ). 

Selected books are read and studied. An explanation of all difficult 
passages is given; and, where necessary, a comparison of the Douay version 
with the Masoretic text and the Septuagint and Vulgate versions is made. 
The student is expected to acquire a scientific knowledge of the books 
studied—of their history, doctrines, moral precepts, prophecy, revela- 
tion, ascetical principles—and some facility in expounding the sense of 
the Bible. And it is expected that the student will become acquainted 
with a scientific and satisfactory method of biblical exegesis which he 
may follow subsequently in private Bible studies. 


Course 1. Four hours, 1st semester. 
The Synoptic Gospels with St. Mark as a basis. 


Course 2. Four hours, 2nd semester. 
The more important parts of the Pentateuch and the book of Job. 


Course 3. Four hours, 1st semester. 
The prophecies of Isaias and of Daniel. 


Course 4. Four hours, 2nd semester. 
The two Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians, and the Psalms. 


PATROLOGY 


The aim of these courses is to give the ecclesiastical student an intro- 
duction to the Church’s great doctrinal inheritance coming down to us 
from the earliest centuries in the writings of the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church. 


Courses 1-2. Two hours, two semesters. 


The authority and use of the writings of a Father of the Church. ‘The 
aim, growth and development of Patristic literature: the Greek, Oriental 
and Latin Fathers and Writers. The decline of Patristic literature. 


CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


In these courses the student becomes acquainted with the architec- 
tive, sculptured and painted remains of early Christian art, with the sym- 
bolic forms expressive of the belief and practice of the early Christians. 
The science is therefore a valuable aid in the study of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, as it gives the student a clue to unravel many a symbolic representa- 
tion, and serves him to verify and illustrate the records of the Early Church. 


Courses 1-2, Two hours, two semesters. 


The Growth of the Church in the first three centuries; the witness of 


the monuments to Christian dogma; the development of church build- 
ings. 
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CHURCH HISTORY 


The purpose of these courses is to study the origin and development 
of the Church, her influence on the nations and the efforts she has made 
to bring them into the fold of Christ. 


Courses 1-2. Two hours, two semesters. 
From the Birth of Christ to Boniface VIII. 


Courses 3-4. Two hours, two semesters. 
From Boniface VIII to the French Revolution. 


Courses 5-6. Two hours, two semesters. 
From the French Revolution down to the present time. 


SACRED LITURGY 


Course 1. JZJwo hours, 2nd semester. 


General principles concerning Ceremonies. The Roman Ritual on 
Sacraments, Sacramentals, Exequies and Blessings. 


Courses 2-3. Two hours, two semesters. 


The Sacrifice of the Mass. Benediction and Exposition of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament. The other liturgical and extra-liturgical functions. His- 
torical notes on the Sacred Vestments. 


HOMILETICS 


Courses 1 to 4, Two hours, four semesters. 


The principles and methods of composition peculiar to sacred oratory 
are carefully studied and the sources from which the student is to draw 
his subject-matter and arguments are pointed out to him. The lectures 
are illustrated by the study and analysis of classic models of sacred ora- 
tory. 

Each student is required to write and deliver at least four well devel- 
oped productions: one dogmatic and one moral sermon, a homily and a 
catechetical instruction. In connection with the practice work the stu- 
dent’s attention will also be drawn to the proper use of voice and action. 


BOOKKEEPING 


Course 1. Two hours, one semester. 


Text: Bookkeeping for Parish Priests (Kaib ). 


This course offers such theory and practice in accounts as a priest 
should have. It also explains and illustrates the working records of a 
parish. In addition to this there is a thorough exposition of commercial 
law in so far as it applies to matters within the care and the keeping of a 
pastor. 
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Introduction 


This department of St. Benedict’s College offers thorough training in 
the secondary school branches. The courses have been so planned as 
to meet the best high-school standards, and serve a wide range of student 
needs and interests. Students are encouraged at the very beginning to 
have some definite purpose in view about which their work may be or- 
ganized, and in the light of which a wise choice may be made among 
the electives. 


Entrance Requirements 


A certificate showing that the grade school work has been completed 
satisfactorily must be presented; otherwise an examination is required. 


Advanced Standing— 


The institution honors credits towards advanced standing from other 
high-schools, provided the candidate shows a certificate of credits, which 
represents courses equivalent to the work done in this institution. The 
certificate must contain: 

a) a detailed program of studies pursued by the applicant; 

b) the number of weeks and hours per week spent upon each subject; 
c) the average grade obtained in each subject; 

d) the signature of the Principal or executive officer of the school. 


Graduation 


To graduate from the Academy of Arts and Sciences, sixteen units 
(exclusive of religion ) must be offered according to the following schedule. 


Classical Curriculum General Curriculum 
Subject Subject 

Latin 4 English 3 
Greek 2 Algebra I 
English 3 Geometry I 
Algebra I Inter. Algebra y% 
Geonietry I History I 
Ancient History I Foreign Language x 
Modern History I Biological Science I 
Modern Language 2 Physical Science I 
Biology I Elective 4% 

16 Total units 16 


Total units 
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Electives: Electives may be chosen from the following: 


Inter. Algebra y% Economics %or1 Physiography Yor 1 
Bookkeeping y% Greek I-2 Physiology 4%or1 
Botany Y%or1 German I-4 Solid Geometry % 
Chemistry I History I-4 Spanish I or 2 
Civics YY Latin I-4 Trigonometry y% 
Commercial Law yy Music I Zoology yY% ori 
Com. Georgaphy yy Physics I 
English History, 1 unit 
Schedules 
Classical General 

Year st 2nd 3rd 4th Year st 2nd 3rd 4th 
English 5 5 5 English 5 C 5 
Latin 5 5 5 5 Languages 5 5 5 
Greek 5 5 History 5 
Anc. History 5 Algebra 5 
Mod. History 5 Geometry 5 
Algebra 5 Inter. Algebra 5a 
Geometry 5 Biol. Science 5 
Mod. Language 5 5 Phys. Science 4 
Biology 5 Elective tees oo 

Elective 50 
Totals*'20. “20% (2077136 Totals 20°- 20) ‘19720 


(a. 1st sem.; b. 2nd semester ) 


Required of all: two periods of Catechism. In addition to this, 
ecclesiastical students must take two half-periods of singing. 


Students preparing for Medicine are urged to choose the following 
electives: physiology Munit ; Latin 2 units; German 1 unit. 


Students preparing for Law are urged to choose the following electives: 
Latin 2 units; Modern History 1 unit; American History 1 unit; Civ- 
ics % unit; English History 1 unit. 

Students preparing for Engineering courses must take % unit Solid 
Geometry, and they are urged to choose the following electives: Chem- 
istry 1 unit; physiography % unit. 


Group I 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Course 1. Brooks, bk. 1. Five periods, 1st semester. 


This course aims at giving the student a good start in expressing his 
ideas freely, clearly and forcibly. The simple forms of narration and 
description, together with a review of grammar, sentence and paragraph 
structure, form the bulk of the matter taken. 


Course 2. Brooks, bk. 1. Five periods, 2nd semester. 
Rules and exercises for exposition and simple argumentative discourse. 
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Course 3. Brooks, bk, 2. Five periods, 1st semester. 


Narration. ‘This course is a further development of narration taken 
in course 1. The matter treated in course 1 is enlarged upon and new 
phases of the same subjects are introduced. Emphasis is laid on oral 
narration. 


Course 4. Brooks, bk. 2. Five periods, 2nd semester. 


Description. The student is required to describe persons, places and 
things in which he is interested and upon which his life has an intimate 
bearing. He is encouraged to draw his material from personal experience 
and observation. Practice in oral description is also insisted upon. 


Course 5. Brooks, bk. 2. Five periods, 1st semester. 


Exposition. This course introduces much that will be of great prac- 
tical value in social and commercial life. Business letters, editorials, 
newspaper reports, book reviews form some of the exercises. 


Course 6. Brooks, bk. 2. Five periods, 2nd semester. 


Argumentation. This course takes up the principles of logic neces- 
sary for the development of correct and effective argumentation; the 
statement of the proposition, the syllogism, evidence, authority, fallacies 
and methods of refutation. It aims at developing the powers of logical 
thinking and accurate expression of ideas. 


Readings Required with the above Courses: 


From the groups marked (a) three works are chosen for class study 
for the year; from the (0) groupsthe student must read and report on 
three in the semester. 


Course 1 (a) Irving, Sketch Book; Shakespeare, Merchant of Ven- 
ice; Hawthorne, Twice told Tales; Bible Stories; Arnold, Sohrab and Rus- 
tum; Dickens, Oliver Twist. 


(6) Finn, One Novel; Dickens, David Copperfield; Cooper, The Spy; 
Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel; Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome; Ste- 
venson, Treasure Island; Twain, The Prince and the Pauper; Whittier, 
Selected Poems; W. A. White, Court of Boyville; Lamb, Tales from 
Shakespeare. 


Course2. (a) Shakespeare, As You Like It; Eliot, Silas Marner; 
Dickens, A Christmas Carol; Scott, The Lady of the Lake; Tennyson, 
The Holy Grail; Palgrave, Book Four. 


(6) Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop; Hawthorne, Tales from Wonder- 
land; Tennyson, Enoch Arden; Stevenson, Inland Voyage; Browning, 
Pied Piper of Hamelin; Grimm, Tales; Repplier, In Our Convent Days; 
Kelley, Letters to Jack; Maher, The Heart of a Man; Reid, The Man of 
the Family; Kipling, Kim; Cooper, The Pathfinder. 


Course 3. (a) Lowell, Vision of Sir Launfal; Shakespeare, Julius 
Caesar; Scott, Ivanhoe; Dickens, Tale of Two Cities; Sheehan, The Queen’s 
Fillet; Palgrave, Book Three. 


(b) Poe, Tales; Kipling, Wee Willie Winkle; Hale, the Man without a 
Country; Dickens, Nicholas Nichelby; Page, Marse Chan; Aldrich, Mar- 
jorie Daw; Tennyson, Idylls of the King; Conrad, One Novel; Wallace, 
Ben Hur; Sheehan, My New Curate; Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefield; Mc- 
Carter, A Wall of Men. 
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Course 4. (a) Scott, Talisman; Hawthorne, House of Seven Gables; 
Goldsmith, The Deserted Village; Coleridge, Ancient Mariner; Longfellow, 
Evangeline; Newman, Dream of Gerontius. 


(b) Gaskell, Cranford; Cooper, Last of the Mohicans; Newman, Cal- 
lista; Belloc, French Revolution; Longfellow, Poems; Tabb, Lyrics; Ste- 
venson, Short Stories; Defoe, Robinson Crusoe; Hughes, Tom Brown’s 
School Days; Wiseman, Fabiola; Shakespeare, Twelfth Night; Tarkington, 
Penrod. : 


Coures 5. (a) Addison, The De Coverley Papers; Bacon, Essays; 
Franklin, Autobiography; Lamb, Essays of Elia; Holmes, The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table; Shakespeare, Hamlet. 


(6) Irving, Life of Goldsmith; Addison, The Spectator and the Tat- 
ler; Irving, Tales of a Traveler; Emerson, Essay on Manners; Carlyle, 
Essay on Burns; Macaulay, Essays on Byron and Milton; Boswell, Life 
of Johnson; Chesterfield, Letters; Burroughs, Studies of Nature; Van 
Dyke, Fisherman’s Luck, Little Rivers; Hazlitt, Essays; Repplier, Essays; 
Stoddard, South Sea Idylls; Stevenson, Travels with a Donkey. 


Course 6. (a) Washington, Farewell Address; Lincoln, Speeches; 
Webster, Reply to Hayne; Burke, Conciliation; Spalding, Religion and 
Art; Newman, Selections. 


(6) Booker T. Washington, Up from Slavery; Ruskin, Sesame 
and Lilies; DeQuincey, Joan of Arc, The English Mail-Coach; Lytton, 
Richelieu; Shakespeare, The Tempest; Goldsmith, She Stoops to Con- 
quer; Sheridan, The Rivals; Palgrave, Book Two; Milton, Minor Poems; 
Byron, Childe Harold; Chesterton, One Novel; Kilmer, Poems; Noyes, 
Poems; Helen Keller, The Story of My Life. 


Group Il 
Ancient Language and Literature 
LATIN 


The Latin courses are divided into two sections: a) a two-year’s 
course in grammar and Caesar is suggested to students who need only 
the rudiments of Latin; )) a four-years’ course for aspirants to the priest- 
hood or for students seeking a thorough training in Latin as a prepara- 
tion for advanced work. 


Courses 1-2. Beginner’s Latin. Six periods, two semesters. 


This course is designed to give a systematic training in the rudiments 
of Latin. Stress is placed on the mastery of declensions and conjugations, 
and the elements of syntax. Daily drills in the inflection of nouns, ad- 
jectives and verbs are insisted upon. 


Courses 3-4. Beginner’s Latin, continued. . Three periods, two semesters. 


The greater part of this work is devoted to the irregular verbs. The 
structure of sentences in general is critically analyzed, and the simple 
rules of syntax, especially concerning time and place, are applied in 
translation. Emphasis is placed on acquiring a copious vocabulary and 
learning the derivation of words. 
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Courses 5-6. Aesop’s Fables and Selections from History. Three periods, 
two semesters. 


These are used as an introduction to the study of authors. Practice 
in connected discourse is begun and the parsing of sentences is practiced 
throughout. 


Courses 7-8. Grammar (Englmann). Three periods, two semesters. 


The study of the oblique cases is a specialty in these courses. A thor- 
ough understanding of the infinitive and the gerund is obtained by trans- 
lating these forms into English, and by framing sentences containing 
these uses in Latin. 


Courses 9-10. Caesar, three books. Three periods, two semesters. 


The study of Caesar is accompanied by a constant drill in the rules of 
syntax, the analysis of sentences and the use of idioms. The history of 
Caesar’s campaigns introduces the student to the military language of 
the Romans and gives him an idea of the efficiency of the Roman army. 


Courses 11-12. Grammar (Englmann). Three periods, two semesters. 


The aim of this course is to complete the fundamentals of Latin gram- 
- mar. It includes the mastery of complex sentences, and the use of idio- 
matic constructions in the moods of clauses and dependent sentences. 


Course 13. Cicero, four Orations. Three periods, 1st semester. 


Typical orations are analyzed for argument and style. In reading, 
the interest is centered chiefly on the beauty of rhetoric, while in transla- 
tion, more emphasis is given to accuracy of interpretation. The contents 
and spirit of these orations convince the student that Cicero is a master 
of eloquence. 


Course 14, Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Three periods, 2nd semester. 


This course ushers the student into the field of poetry. He learns 
the laws of prosody and the principles of rhythm, and then makes a care- 
ful study of the dactylic hexameter with constant practice in metrical 
reading. Several Christian poems are studied and select passages are 
memorized. 


GREEK 


The two-years’ course, consisting of Grammar and Xenophon, is 
adapted to meet the requirements of students preparing for advanced 
work in language, literature and science, as also for those preparing for 
the priesthood. 


Courses 1-2. Beginner’s Greek (Spiess and Seiffert), Five periods, two 
semesters. 

The lessons of the first year require a constant drilling of the declensions 

and the regular conjugation. . Copious exercises make the student famil- 

iar with the elementary forms of inflections and the simple forms of syntax. 


Courses 3-4. Grammar (Spiess and Seiffert). Three periods, two sem. 


The major part of this work is an intensive study of the different kinds 
of verbs. Stress is laid upon verb-roots. ‘The student is trained to anal- 
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yze the formation of compound words, and reference is constantly made 
to English derivations from the Greek. 


Course 5. Fables and Narratives (Breitter). Two periods, 1st sem. 


These stories are intended to prepare the student for the study of the 
authors. ‘The explanation of word forms and analysis of sentences are 
insisted upon. 


Course 6. Xenophon. Two periods, 2nd semester. 


This course combines a systematic study of idiomatic prose with abun- 
dant practice in translation. The student is required to explain the rules 
of syntax applied in the difficult constructions and to render his transla- 
tion into good English. 


Group III 


Modern Languages 


The aim of the courses in this department is to enable the student 
to express himself in simple language, to understand the spoken language 
(German or Spanish ), and to appreciate the easier authors. 


GERMAN 


Courses 1-2. Elementary German. Text: New German Grammar (Ba- 
con). Five periods, two semesters. 

Careful drill in pronunciation. - Memorizing of easy colloquial senten- 

ces and gem verses. Written exercises in German script. Frequent 
dictation, to continue with increasing difficulty. 


Courses 3-4. Grammar, completed (Bacon). Five periods, two sem. 


Word formation. Introduction to Grimm’s Law. Free reproduc- 
tions, oral and written. Composition based cn reading lessons. Reader: 
Gruss aus Deutschland (Holwarth ). 


SPANISH 


Courses 1-2. Five periods, two semesters. 


First Spanish Course (32 lessons). Mills and Ford Drill in pronun- 
ciation. Diphthongs and consonants, syllabification and accentuation. 
Dictation and paraphrasing of sentences. Reader: Primer libro de 
lectura (Walsh). 


Courses 3-4. Five periods, two semesters. 


Text same as in Courses 1 and 2, reviewed and completed. Spanish 
Prose Composition (Umphrey ). Reading of short stories. 
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Courses 5-6. Spanish Prose Composition (Umphrey). Five periods, 
two semesters. 


Advanced composition and conversation. Reading of selected authors. 


Group IV 
MATHEMATICS 


The courses in mathematics aim to provide, 1) for those studying the 
subject as a part of a liberal education; 2) for those intending to apply 
mathematics in the industrial professions or the sciences; and 3) for those 
desiring to become teachers of mathematics or other sciences in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


For the first-mentioned class of students the minimum courses are 
outlined in the respective schedules. In the Academy every student 
must complete at least one unit of algebra and one unit of geometry, viz., 
courses 1 to 4 inclusive. For the other classes of students individual 
arrangements are to be made with the principal or dean. 


In courses 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, the approved modern method of corre- 
lation is used. ‘That is, subjects, closely related, are brought together 
thus unifying and vitalizing the entire work by acquainting the student 
at the outset of his course with the very close interrelation between all 
parts of mathematics. A subject is developed only as far as need for it 
arises, leaving more difficult work for a later stage. Thus the student’s 
comprehension of the subject is at the same time deepened and simplified, 
and an increased interest in the study of mathematics results. 


Course 1-2. First-Year Mathematics (Breslich), Five periods, two sem. 


The fundamental principles of algebra, plane geometry, and a bit of 
trigonometry. ‘This course develops ability to solve simple equations in 
one or more unknowns, to solve quadratic equations in one unknown, to 
evaluate algebraic expressions and formulas, and to present given data 
in algebraic symbols. Geometry is used throughout to illustrate alge- 
braic processes, and a few simple notions of trigonometry are used as handy 
tools in problem solving. 


Course 3-4. Second-Year Mathematics (Breslich ). Five periods, two sem. 


The material taught in the first year is carried forward, the emphasis 
here being shifted to geometry. The algebraic ground gained is held 
and the field extended. ‘The study of plane geometry is completed and 
that of solid is introduced by means of the theorems on lines and planes 
in space and on diedral angles. The study of trigonometry begun in the 
previous year is extended to include the solution of the right triangle. 


Course 3A-4A. Plane Geometry. (Wells and Hart) Five periods, two 
semesters. 


This course is intended for students coming from high school, who 
offer one unit of Algebra, but have not studied the Unified Mathematics 
as outlined in Courses 1 and 2. 
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Course 5. ‘Third-Year Mathematics (Breslich). Five periods, 1st sem. 


Intermediate algebra with a free use of graphical methods. ‘The trig- 
onometric functions. Logarithms of numbers; the slide rule. 


Course 6. Same as preceding. Chapters 10 to end. Five periods, 
2nd semester. 


Logarithms of trigonometric functions; solution of general triangles. 
Binomial theorem. Progressions. Solid geometry completed. 


Group V 
Physical Sciences 


PHYSICS 


Courses 1-2. Practical Physics (Carhart and Chute). Three periods, 
one double laboratory period, two semesters. 


Elementary physics. The topics studied in these courses are: mechan- 
ics, molecular physics, heat, magnetism, electricity, sound and light. 
Lectures and demonstrations. 


CHEMISTRY 


Courses 1-2. Elementary Principles of Chemistry (Brownlee and others ) 

Three periods, two double laboratory periods, two semesters. 

Elementary general chemistry. Gases and their measurement; no- 

menclature; chemical laws; formulae, equations and calculations; acids, 

bases and salts; metals and non-metals; the atmosphere and its constit- 
uents. Lectures and demonstrations. Laboratory Manual. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY 


Course 1. Physiography (Salisbury). Five periods, one semester. 


A study is made of land forms and modifying agencies; of the at- 
mosphere and its principal phenomena; of the ocean and its general feat- 
ures. Instruction by lectures is supplemented by field excursions. 
The student learns to observe the changes of weather, and makes reports 
by maps and drawings. The work of erosion and of deposition is given 
special attention in the study of rivers. 


Group VI 
Biological Sciences 


ZOOLOGY 


Course 1. Practical Zoology (Davison). Five periods, one semester. 


An elementary course offering a general survey of the animal kingdom 
through a study of selected type-forms. Individual dissection and micro- 
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scopic examinations. Carefully labeled drawings and accurate report of 
observations. Carefully prepared reports on assigned field observation 
of living animal forms. Field trips under the supervision of the instructor; 
reports to be submitted. Lecture and laboratory. 


BOTANY 
Course 2. Elements of Botany (Bergen). Five periods, one semester. 


An elementary course offering a general survey of the chief plant 
groups and their relation to one another. Detailed study of anatomy, 
morphology, and physiology of seed-plants. Individual dissections and 
microscopic examinations. Diagramatically correct drawings, and pre- 
cise statement of observations, as well as reports on simple experiments 
and individual field work. Field excursions under the direction of the 
instructor with reports on ecological conditions. Lecture and laboratory. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Courses 3-4. Our Bodies and How We Live (Blaisdell). Two periods, 
two semesters. 


A study of the principal tissues of the human body, the important 
organs, their structure and functions; essential facts of digestion, absorp- 
tion, circulation, secretion, excretion, respiration; discussion of the nature 
of foods; general hygiene. Carefully outlined drawings, accurately la- 
beled and explained. Lecture and laboratory. 


Group VII 
HISTORY 


Course 1. Greek History (Betten). Five periods, 1st semester. 


After a brief study of the Nations of the Orient, the student is shown 
the advanced civilization in Greece through the ages of Homer, Pericles 
and Alexander. ‘This course gives a general survey of the influence of 
Greece upon the progress of the world in political liberty, intellectual 
development and aesthetic culture. The manners and customs of these 
peoples give the student a satisfactory idea of their social life. 


Course 2. Roman History (Betten). Five periods, 2nd semester. 


This course takes up the study of Rome at its earliest date and follows 
its career to the empire of Charlemagne. Special emphasis is laid upon 
the features of national life, the systems of law and government, the de- 
velopment of the world-empire, and its gradual decline at the rise of 
Christianity. The influence of Roman organizations upon modern civil- 
ization is made clear. * 


Course 3. Medieval History (Betten). Five periods, 1st semester. 


This course traces the development of Western Europe from the fall 
of Rome to the Renaissance. It treats of the growth of the various na- 
tions in connection with the great events of this period, such as the reign 
of Charlemagne, Feudalism, the Crusades, the Fall of Constantinople. 
The religious and social life of the people is studied together with the 
intellectual and political expansion of Europe. 
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Course 4. Modern History (Betten). Five periods, 2nd semester. 


This course aims to give the student a general view of events, which 
have produced a great influence upon modern times. The Protestant 
Reformation, the Thirty Years War, the French Revolution, are studied 
in their relation to monarchical governments and the establishment of 
political liberty. The periods of Louis XIV and of Napoleon are con- 
sidered in the light of their effects on our own times. 


Courses 5-6. American History (Muzzey). Four periods, two semesters. 


This course is designed to give the political and social history of our 
country. A review is made of the period of colonization and expansion, 
and the heroic struggle for independence and union. ‘This study broadens 
the student’s view of our political institutions and our social life, and 
develops an appreciation of American ideals. Special emphasis is given 
to Slavery and the Civil War, and the problems of domestic and foreign 
policies. 


Courses 7-8. English History (Cheyney). Four periods, two semesters. 


This course is a study of the great movements by which Ancient Brit- 
tain has become Modern England. ‘The fusion of races, the rise of Par- 
liament, and colonial possessions are emphasized. Particular attention 
is directed to the various social and economic reforms in government, 
and the growth of commerce and manufacture. This course gives the 
fundamental principles for advanced work in Government, Commerce 
and Economics. 


Course 9. Civil Government (Stickles). Four periods, 1st semester. 


This course is intended to give the student a thorough knowledge 
of the American Constitution to prepare him for active and intelligent 
citizenship. It acquaints him with the machinery and the varied ac- 
tivities of the American Government, and encourages the study of mod- 
ern problems and conditions. 


Group IX 
RELIGION 


Course 1. Deharbe’s Large Catechism. Four periods, 1st semester. 


The Grace of God, sanctifying and actual; means of grace. ‘The Sac- 
raments; Baptism, necessity and effects; Confirmation, manly profession 
of faith, gifts of the Holy Ghost; Eucharist, real presence, Holy Mass, 
Holy Communion; Penance, examination of conscience, contrition, amend- 
ment, remission of sins, satisfaction, indulgences; Extreme Unction, 
last rites of the Church to obtain a happy death; Holy Orders, Catholic 
priesthood, its apostolic succession; Matrimony, sanctity and indissolu- 
bility of the bond of marriage. The Sacramentals. Reverence for the 
things of God and His Church. Prayer in general and in particular. 


Course 2. Deharbe’s Large Catechism. Four periods, 2nd semester. 


_ Faith. The Bible. Tradition. The Apostles’ Creed. God, His at- 
tributes. The Most Holy Trinity; creation, angels, man and his fall. 
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The Redeemer, His incarnation, life, suffering and death, resurrection and 
ascension; the Judgment, The Holy Ghost. The Church. The Commun- 
ion of Saints. Forgiveness of sins. Resurrection of the body. Heaven. 
Ten Commandments. Theological virtues of faith, hope and charity. 
Reverence for God’s Holy Name. Sanctification of the Sunday. Love, 
reverence and obedience to parents and superiors. Duties as to our 
neighbor’s bodily and spiritual welfare. Purity. Respect for our neigh- 
bor’s property. Truthfulness and respect for our neighbor’s good name, 
Avoidance of sins of thought. The six commandments of the Church. 
Penalty of sin. Reward of virtue. Christian perfection. 


Courses 3-4. Complete Catechism (Deharbe) part 3. Two periods, 
two semesters. 


The Means of Grace. Grace. ‘The Sacraments; Baptism; Confirma- 
tion; Holy Eucharist; holy Mass and Communion; Penance, indulgences; 
Extreme Unction; Holy Orders; Matrimony. Prayer, meditation. Sac- 
ramentals, religious practices. 


Courses 5-6. Complete Catechism (Deharbe) part 2. Two periods, 
two semesters. 


The Commandments: In general, love of God and our neighbor, 
. Christian self-love. The ten commandments: the honor and worship of 
God; veneration and invocation of saints; veneration of the Holy Name; 
sanctification of the Sunday; reverence and obedience due to our parents 
and superiors, spiritual and temporal; respect for our neighbor’s bodily 
welfare; purity in thought and deed; rights of property; rights to.a good 
name. ‘The commandments of the Church. Violation of the Command- 
ments. Sin, its kinds; virtues; Christian perfection. 


Courses 7-8. Complete Catechism (Deharbe) part 1. Two periods, 
two semesters. 


The end of aman. Faith, rule of faith, Holy Scriptures, tradition. 
The Apostles Creed; God and His attributes. The three divine Persons; 
Creation, angels, man and the fall; the Redeemer, Jesus Christ, the Mes- 
sias; Incarnation, suffering, death, resurrection and ascension; Christ, 
the Judge, the Holy Ghost; the Church: her Marks; Communion of saints; 
Forgiveness of sins; Resurrection of the body; Life everlasting. 


Yr 
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Introduction 


Establishment of the School of Commerce and Economics— 


This School was established by the College Faculty in order to offer 
opportunities for professional business training to young men contem- 
plating a business career. 


This is a business age. ‘The demands of modern industry call for men 
keenly alive to business opportunities and methods, with minds trained 
to intelligent consideration and decision. The business world cannot 
afford to wait for the school of experience to train men for efficient serv- 
ice. The interests affected are too great; such a process is too costly. 
Nor can the individual, ambitious for success in the business world, af- 
ford to wait for experience alone when it is possible for him to glean the 
result of the accumulated knowledge and experience of business men from 
research and study. 


It is now clearly recognized that business laws and methods are as 
complex and intricate as are those in any other profession. ‘The public 
and the courts now actually hold the business man liable for a reasonable 
degree of knowledge and skill in his relation to his constituents. 


A business education gives a clearer perspective of the factors that 
- have to do with productive process—the human factor, the natural re- 
sources, the mechanical factor, and the governmental. It makes a man 
more intelligent and a broader-minded student of the conflict of interests 
among the productive factors—and this is an advance step in the solu- 
tion of such problems; it gives a method of approach, a power of investi- 
gation, to mass evidence, to analyze and to conclude—all with scientific 
accuracy and precision. 


The School of Commerce and Economics offers opportunity for a modern 
business education. It seeks to equip the student for success in the busi- 
ness world... The curriculum provides for a complete commercial train- 
ing, 

A student may be enrolled in the courses who has completed the Grade 
School. A certificate of graduation from the grade school is required, 
and if not presented, an examination will answer the required entrance. 


The Academy of Commerce and Economics 
STENOGRAPHY 


This short course embraces the subjects necessary for a stenographer. 
One year of high-school work is a prerequisite. After the completion of 
this schedule the student is entitled to a stenographer’s certificate. 


Schedule 
Semesters: 1st 2nd 
Shorthand 1-2 5 5 
Typewriting 1-2 10 10 
Correspondence 1 5 
Religion 3-4 2 2 
Penmanship 3-4 2 2 


Total 24 19 
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BOOKKEEPING 


This program specializes in bookkeeping and kindred subjects. It is 
intended primarily for students, who can devote only two years to a 
business education. After its completion a bookkeeper’s certificate is 
granted. 


Schedule 
First Year Second Year. 

Semesters: 1st 2nd . Semesters: Ist 2nd 
Bookkeeping 1-2 6 6 Bookkeeping 3-4 6 6 
Com. Arithmetic 1-2 5 5 Com. Arithmetic 3-4 5 5 
Typewriting 1-2 5 5 Typewriting 3-4 4 4 
English 1-2 5 5 Correspondence 1 5 
Religion 1-2 2 2 Commercial Law 1 5 
Penmanship 1-2 2 2 Religion 3-4 2 z 

Total 25 25 Penmanship 3-4 2 2 
Total 24 24 


PREPARATORY ECONOMICS 


This schedule is a complete high-school course with commercial bran- 
ches as a major study. It confers sixteen academic units upon the grad- 
uate, and thereby grants him a high-school diploma in commercial sub- 
jects. 


Schedule 
First Year Second Year 
Semesters: Isr 2nd Semesters: 1st 2nd 
English 5 5 English 5 5 
Foreign Language 5 5 Foreign Language 5 5 
Mathematics 5 5 Mathematics 5 5 
Modern History 5 5 General Biology 5 5 
Religion 2 2 Religion 2 2 
Total ye ile a Total 23° 292 
Third Year Fourth Year 
Semesters: 1st 2nd Semesters: 1st 2nd 
English 5 5 Elementary Economics 5 5 
Foreign Language 5 5 English History 4 4 
American History 4 4 Bookkeeping 5 
Civics 4 Commercial Geography 5 
Commercial Law 4 Physics or Chemistry 5 5 
Religion 2 2 Religion : 2 
Total 20 Ain Total eo he he | 
Group I 
ENGLISH 


For courses see pages 62 etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Course 1. Five periods, 1st semester. 


The purpose of this course is to train the student to write effective 
letters in all branches of business. 
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Group III 


Modern Languages 
For courses see page 66. 


Group IV 
Mathematics 
ARITHMETIC 
Courses 1-2. Commercial Arithmetic, Business College edition, (Sadler ). 
Five periods, two semesters. 


An opportunity is here furnished for a thorough training in the use of 
common fractions, decimal fractions, denominate numbers, and in per- 
centage. Short cuts are used wherever possible, and there are daily 
drills in rapid calculation. 


Courses 3-4. Commercial Arithmetic, Business College edition (Sadler ). 


These courses deal with the theory and practice in handling profit and 
loss, discount, commission and brokerage, interest, savings, banks, ex- 
change, custom-house business, taxes, insurance, ratio and proportion, 
alligation, general average, averaging accounts, practical measurements, 
and the stock exchange. Rapid calculation and short cuts are interwoven 
throughout the work. 


For courses in higher Mathematics see page 67. 


Group V 
Physical Sciences 


For courses see page 68. 


Biological Sciences 
For courses see page 68. 


Group VII 


HISTORY 
Courses 5-6. American History (Muzzey). Four periods, two semesters. 


This course is designed to give the political and social history of our 
country. A review is made of the period of colonization and expansion, 
and the heroic struggle for independence and union. This study broad- 
ens the student’s view of our political institutions and our social life, 
and develops an appreciation of American ideals. Special emphasis is 
given to Slavery and the Civil War, and the problems of domestic and 
foreign policies. 


Courses 7-8. English History (Cheyney). Four pertods, two semesters. 


This course is a study of the great movements by which Ancient Brit- 
tain has become Modern England. ‘The fusion of races, the rise of Par- 
liament, .and colonial possessions are emphasized. Particular atten- 
tion is directed to the various social and economic reforms in govern- 
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ment, and the growth of commerce and manufacture. ‘This course gives 
the fundamental principles for advanced work in Government, Com- 
merce and Economics. 


Course 9. Civil Government (Stickles). Four periods, 1st semester. 


This course is intended to give the student a thorough knowledge of 
the American Constitution to prepare him for active and intelligent 
citizenship. It acquaints him with the machinery and the varied activ- 
ities of the American Government, and encourages the study of modern 
problems and conditions. 


ECONOMICS 


Courses 1-2. Elementary Economics (Bullock). Five periods, two sem. 


These courses give a practical knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of business. ‘The student analyses the problems of production and con- 
sumption, the value and exchange of commodities, the regulations of money 
and banking. Stress is laid upon the application of economic principles 
to the problems of the present day. 


Course 3. Commercial Geography (Smith). Five periods, 1st semester. 


The production and distribution of the chief raw materials of com- 
merce are discussed in relation to their influence upon trade and industry. 
The great staples of the world are dealt with by graphs and maps, show- 
ing the exports and imports of the leading countries. The greater part 
of the work is allotted to the United States, dealing with the products of 
farm and forest, mine and factory, and explaining the distribution of 
these commodities for home consumption and foreign trade. 


COMMERCE 


Course 1. Commercial Law (Fitch). Four periods, 2nd semester. 


The purpose of this course is to make the student familiar with the 
fundamental laws which govern business transactions. It will be of spe- 
cial value to those who intend to become bookkeepers or accountants. 
The following are some of the principal topics treated: contracts, nego- 
tiable paper, suretyship, interest, sales of personal property, bailments of 
personal property, common carriers, shipping, agency, partnership, cor- 
porations, insurance, real property, real estate conveyances, landlord 
and tenant, courts. 


BOOKKEEPING 


Course 1. Twentieth Century Bookkeeping and Office-Practice, Part I, 
Six pertods, two semesters. 
This course drills the student in debits and credits, and introduces the 


Journal, Ledger, Cash Book, Sales Book, Purchase Book,¥and the Trial 
Balance. 


Course 2. Twentieth Century Bookkeeping and Office-Practice, Part II. 
Six periods, two semesters. 


This is a course in business practice with special stress on the making 
out of the business papers. 
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Course 3. Twentieth Century Bookkeeping and Office-Practice. Part III. 
Six pertods, two semesters. 


: ay his is an advanced course in business practice. Special attention 
is given to the making out of the financial statements. 


Course 4. Six pertods, two semesters. 


Section A. Cost Accounting for Manufacturing (Rowe). In this sec- 
tion, the student is made familiar with the intricacies of cost accounting. 


Section B. American National Banking (Sadler-Rowe). This section 
introduces the student to the principles of bank accounting. 


Courses 5-6. Six periods, two semesters. 


These courses are made up of practical work in the ‘‘College Bank.’’ 
The student is trained to handle with speed and skill the various mechan- 
ical devices now used in ‘‘Machine Bookkeeping.” 


TYPEWRITING 


Courses 1-2. Daily practice. 
Courses 3-4. are a continuation of the preceeding work. 


SHORTHAND 


Courses 1-2 Gregg. Five periods, two semesters. 


Group IX 
RELIGION 


For courses in Religson see pages 70-71. 


The College of Commerce and Economics 


A high-school diploma is required for entrance into this college. The 
courses in this schedule are suggested as a guide in making a selection, 
but they may be rearranged for special students with the approval of the 
dean. 


Freshman 
First Semester hrs. Second Semester hrs. 

English 5 English cs 
Philosophy 3 Philosophy _ 3 
History of Commerce 2 Economic History 3 
Social Problems 3 Labor Problems 4 
Religion bese hes Religion 2 

Total 16 Total 16 
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Sophomore 
First Semester hours Second Semester hours 

English 3 English 3 
Philosophy 2 Philosophy ~ 
Industrial Combinations 3 Business Organization 7 
Money and Credit 3 Business Finance 3 
Municipal Problems 3 History of Banking 3 
Religion 2 Religion 2 

Total . 17 Total 17 


For courses in English, Philosophy, and Religion see pages 36-38, 49-50, 
and 51 respectively, . 


Group VII 
HISTORY 


Course 17. American Government (Beard). Three hours, 2nd semester. 


This course treats of the spirit, the form, and the functions of the 
American Government—local, state, and national. Such topics are con- 
sidered as the development of the Constitution, the powers and activ- 
ities of the various organs of government and administration. Special 
stress is laid upon the relation of state governments to economic and so- 
cial reforms. It introduces the student to a general knowledge of modern 
problems, such as taxation and finance, commerce and corporations, 
education and labor. 


Course 18. History of Commerce(Day). Three hours, 1st semester. 


The commercial development of medieval and modern times is fully 
described. ‘The story of the rise and decline of separate nations gives 
a fair understanding of forces and principles, both industrial and racial, 
that have shaped the policies of the leading powers of the world. The 
student appreciates the influence and importance of the United States 
in the world’s trade. 


Course 19. Economic History of U. S. (Bogart). Three hours, 2nd sem. 


The main lines of our industrial development are given from the 
colonial period to the present day. ‘This course explains the rapid growth 
of our young industries, the extension of our commerce, and the great 
problems of internal improvements. Special stress is laid upon the policy 
of the government in our westward expansion and the development of 
transportation. The Reconstruction period develops in particular the 
rise of huge corporations and labor organizations. Prerequisite: American 
History. 


Course 20. Banking History (Holdsworth.) Three hours, 2nd semester. 


After a short treatise on money and credit, the functions and accounts 
of the different kinds of state and federal banks are considered. Our nat- 
ional banking system is compared with the systems of foreign countries. 
The Federal Reserve System receives detailed attention. 


Course 21. Financial History of U. S. (Dewey). Two periods, 1st sem. 


This course covers the field of the financial operations of the Govern- 
ment, dealing with the federal expenditures, the management of public 
debts, and the development of our monetary and banking system. Spe- 
cial topics for discussion are the independent treasury system, the his- 
tory of tariff, and the silver agitation. 
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COMMERCE AND ECONOMICS 


Course 4. Industrial Combinations (Jenk). Three periods, 1st semester. 


This is a study of the origin and development of the great corpora- 
tions. The advantages and economies of large-scale production are con- 
trasted with the evils and dangers of unrestricted monopolies. Particu- 
lar emphasis is placed upon the remedies against pools and trusts, suggested 
by recent governmental restrictions and anti-trust laws. 


Course}5. Money and Credit (Johnson). Three periods, 1st semester. 


The aim of this course is to give the fundamental principles of money 
and credit, explaining the different forms of money and the monetary 
history of the United States. Attention is directed to the influence of 
money and credit upon the prices and commodities and the rate of inter- 
est. Special topics for discussion are free silver, greenbacks, and legal 
tender. 


Course 6. Business Organization (Duncan). Three periods, 2nd sem. 


This work is a detailed study of the organization and management 
of business: Beginning with the localization of industry and the equip- 
ment of plant, it passes on to the handling of materials, the supervision of 
’ labor, and the marketing of products. It aims to develop efficiency in 
the administration of business. 


Course 7. Business Finance (Lough). Three periods, 2nd semester. 


This is a general course, treating of the financial side of large corpor- 
ations. It presents such topics as the promotion of business, and the prin- 
ciples of capitalization. Stress is placed on the issue of stocks and bonds, 
the valuation of securities, and the determination of profits and dividends. 


Course 8. Transportation (Johnson). Three periods, 2nd semester. 


This course begins with a brief history of transportation in the United 
States. The problems of competition and discrimination are closely con- 
nected with the growth of the railroads. The adjustment of rates and 
financial accounts give rise to state and federal legislation, culminating 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission and governmental regulation. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Course 1. Social Problems. Three hours, 1st semester. 


The student becomes familiar with everyday problems of society, 
such as the evils of unemployment and child labor, the difficulties of 
family life in cities, and the care of dependents and delinquents. Facts- 
and data are brought forward to show prevalent conditions and tenden- 
cies; measures and remedies are discussed for their removal. Principles 
of social action are emphasized rather than theories. 


Course 2. Labor Problems. Three hours, 2nd semester. 


A general survey of the American labor problem presents the early 
organizations, the rise of trade-unions, and the recent industrial unionism. 
It reviews the various attempts of labor to secure collective bargaining 
by such methods as strikes and boycotts, and summarizes the acts of 
legislation to conciliate the grievances of capital and labor. Problems 
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for intensive study are assigned, for example, minimum wage, arbitration, 
pensions, employment of women and children. 


Course 3. Municipal Problems Three hours, 1st semester. 


This course deals with the growth and characteristics of modern 
cities. The pressing needs of the people, the rapid changes of indus- 
trial activities, and the different forms of government are problems, 
which demand the attention of all good citizens. Religious and so- 
cial services are indispensable for the improvement of the community. 


Course 4. Social Reforms. Three hours, 2nd semester. 


There is an urgent need of improving the complex conditions of 
modern society. Conservation of public health is advocated strong- 
ly through the improvement of housing facilities and the establishment 
of recreational centers. Industrial betterment is obtained by means 
of factory legislation and social insurance. Remedies are suggested for 
the uplift of society, by elimination of child labor, by juvenile courts, and 
by reformatory measures. 
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Department of Music 


Teaching Staff 


Rev. Andrew Green, O.S.B., A. B., Head of the Department, 
Violin, Piano, Clarinet, Saxophone, Harmony, History of Music, Singing 


Rev. Benedict Kappler, O. S. B., A. B., 
Piano 


Rev. Lambert Burton, O. S. B., A. M., 
Gregorian Chant, St. Gregory Chotr, College Orchestra 


Rev. Leonard Schwinn, O. S. B., Ph. D., 
Singing, College Band, Student Orchestra 


Rev. Isidore Smith, O. S. B., A. M., 
Voice, Violin, College Choir, Glee Club 


Rev. Pius Pretz, O. S. B., A. M., 
Cornet 


Rev. Mark Merwick, O. S. B., A. M., 
Singing 
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INTRODUCTION 


The department of Music now offers credit courses in Piano, Violin, 
Vocal, Theory, and History of Music, as noted below. 


CREDITS 


Credits in music, counting towards academic or collegiate honors, will 
be allowed as follows: 1-2 unit for each course in Vocal; also for each 
course in Theory and Musical History; 1 unit for each course in Piano 
or Violin, providing the student devotes one hour a day to practice, and 
gets two lessons per week; or devotes one and one-half hours daily to 
practice and receives an hour-lesson each week. Special cases are sub- 
ject to the decision of the head of the department. 


CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS 


A certificate is issued to the student who satisfactorily completes 
the courses 1, 2, and 3 in Violin; or the courses 1, 2, 3, and 4 in Piano. 
In both cases, it should be noted, courses 1-2 in Vocal is required. 


A Diploma is awarded for the satisfactory completion of the advanced 
course in Violin. Prerequisites for this are: a course in Musical History, 
courses 1 and 2 in Piano, a course in sight reading, and course 1 in Theory. 
One public recital is also required. 


RULES 


All music brought into the institution is subject to the approval of 
the faculty of music. 

The musical organizations are subject to the approval of the head 
of the music department. 

Periods of practice or recitation that chance to fall out must be made 
up at the discretion of the professor or the head of the department. 


VIOLIN 


Academic Courses 


Course 1. 


The scope of the course: 1) Single stopping in 1st position; 2) Sus- 
tained bowing in several varieties; 3) Scales, chords, finger exercises, 
studies and little pieces in not more than four sharps or flats; 4) elements 
of music—notation, time divisions, and common musical terms. 


Texts: Max Fischel, Graded Course; Gruenberg, Elementary Les- 


sons; Twenty-five Exercises in First Position; Wohlfart, Exercises, op. 
54; Pleyel, Duets, op. 8. 


Course 2. 


The scope of the course: 1) Single stopping in three positions, second 
term also in fourth and fifth; easy double stops in rst position; 2) Three 
fundamental strokes in bowing—sustained, hammered, and artificial 
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spiccato; 3) Exercises, scales, chords, etudes and pieces, in keys to five 
sharps and flats; 4) Intervals and common chords; rhythm and the ways 
of analyzing it. 

Texts: Max Fischel, Graded Course; Gruenberg, Foundation Stud- 
ies; Scales and Chords; Halir, Scales; Ries, Violin school, II; Wohlfart, 
op. 45, II, and 74, II; Sitt, op, 32, II; Kayser, op. I and II; Pleyel, Duets; 
Mazas, Duets. 


Course 3. 


The scope of the course: 1) Seven positions; easy double stops up to 
3rd position; 2) Further development of the bow; vibrato and studies in 
expression; 3) Scales in three octaves; exercises, etudes, pieces in all keys. 

Texts: Max Fischel, Graded Course; Gruenberg, Foundation Exer- 
cises, Scales and Chords; Halir, Scales; Dont, op. 3, 38; Sevcik, Bowing; 
Block, Principles and Practice of Violin Bowing; Mazas, op. 36, I; Etudes 
Specielles, Kayser, op. 2, III. 


ADVANCED STUDIES 


Collegiate Courses 
Course 4. 


Scope: Seven positions continued; double stops in shifting; Bowing 
studies—natural spiccato, flying staccato: scales in thirds and sixths; vi- 
brato; dynamics. 

Texts: Kneisel, Advanced Exercises, I; David, Violin School, II; 
Gruenberg, Foundation Studies; Scales and Chords; Kross, Bowings; 
Kreutzer, Selected Etudes; Fiorillo, Selected Etudes. 


Course 5. 


Scope: All positions; glissando; harmonics. Bow studies—arpeggio, 
saltando, arco-pizzicato. Scales in 3rds, 6ths and roths. Special study 
of masterpieces. 

Texts: Kneisel, Advanced Exercises; II, Gruenberg, Foundation 
Studies; David, Violin School, II; Kreutzer, Etudes, selected; Fiorillo, 
Etudes, selected; Rode, Etudes, selected; Violin Concertos of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn and other masters. 


PIANO 
Grade I. 


Scope: Correct positions at piano. Finger exercises for developing 
strength and independence. ‘Two principal touches—legato and staccato. 

Theoretical Texts: ‘The School Credit Piano Course, or The Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons, (I and II). 

Technical Texts: Bayer’s Elementary School or Koehler’s Easiest 
Studies (op. 151), to be followed by Mentor Crosse, Daily Exercises, vol. 
I, and some Preparatory Scale exercises. Scales in four flats and four 
sharps in quarter notes, moderate tempo. 

Studies: Koehler’s op. 157, — 12 Little Velocity Studies. Burgmuel- 
ler, op. 100, 25 Melodious Studies. JI,oeschhorn, op. 65, 1 and 2, Studies 
in Technic and Expression. 
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Pieces: Selected from works of Watson, Dutton, Gaynor, or Grade 
1A and 1B of the Progressive Series. 


Grade 2. 
Scope: Major and Minor studies in broken chords; easy wrist work; 
melody touch and portamento; first pedal studies. 


Theoretical Texts: ‘The Schooi Credit Piano Course, or The Progres- 
sive Series (III and IV). 


Technical Texts: Mathews’ Graded Course, Mentor Crosse, vol. II. 


Studies: Loeschhorn, op. 65, 3, and op. 66, 2, for technic. Heller, 
op. 47, and Bertini, op. 29, for phrasing and expression. 


Pieces: Selected from Reinecke, von Wilm, Heller, etc., or Grade 
2A and 2B of Progressive Series. 


Grade 3. 
Scope: Study of chord playing; major, minor, and chromatic scales; 
arpeggio studies; trill studies; rhythms two against three. 


Theoretical Texts: School Credit Piano Course, or Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons (V and VI). 


Technical Texts: Mentor Crosse, vol. III and IV, or Mathews’ con- 
tinued. 


Studies: Toeschhorn, op. 66, 3. Krause, op. 15, Left hand studies; 
and op. 2 trill studies. Perry, Wrist studies. Bach, Easy Preludes. 
Sonatinas by Clementi, Kuhlau, Dussek, etc. 


Pieces: Grieg, Albumblatt, E minor; op. 12, Lyrical Pieces. Lack, 
Idilio, op. 134; Le Chant du Ruisseau, op. 92. Moszkowski, Scherzino, 
op. 18, 2. Scharwenka, Ph., Moment Musicale, A major. Grade 2B 
and 3A of Progressive Series. 


Grade 4. 
Scope: Scales in sixths and tenths; seventh arpeggios and their in- 
versions; octave studies; embellishments; polyphonic playing. 


Theoretical Texts: School Credit Piano Course, or The Progressive 
Series (VII and VIII). 


Technical Texts: Mentor Crosse, vol. IV, or Mathews’ continued. 


Studies: Heller, op. 45, Czerny, op. 299. Loeschhorn, op. 67, 1. 
Bach, Easy Two-part Inventions. Sonatas: Mozart, No. 1in C; No. 4inF 
Haydn, No. 5 in C; No. 7 in D; Beethoven, op. 49, 1 and 2; op. 14, 1 and 2. 

Pieces: Chaminade, Air de Ballet, op. 30, 1. Godard, Novelloza, 
op. 47, 1. Rheinberger, Ballade in G minor. Scharwenka, Staccato 
Etude, op. 40. Grade 3A and 3B of Progressive Series. 


THEORY 


Course 1. Harmony 


The fundamental principles of musical construction and analysis. 
Text: Harmony Book for Beginners (P. W. Orem). 


This course is urged upon all ecclesiastical students. Prerequisite, 
one year of Piano. 
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Course 2. Harmony. 
A more detailed study of musical composition.’ 
Text: Emery, or Brockhoven. 


MUSICAL HISTORY 
Course 1. 


A study of the development of the art of music from the earliest times. 
Text: Standard History of Music (J. F. Cooke). 


VOCAL 


Courses 1-2. Required of all ecclesiastical students. 


Theory—Elementary explanation of musical terms, the staff, the 
scales, time-values, time-divisions. Practice—Correct breathing; po- 
sition of body; placing of tone; proper attack and release of tone; cor- 
rect production of vowels on different notes of the scale. Easy songs. 
A class recital is given each quarter. 


Courses 3-4. Required of all ecclesiastical students. 


Theory—F urther instruction in musical notation; construction of the 
major scale; varieties of rhythm. Practice—More advanced work, in- 
cluding the singing of scales, arpeggios and the more common inter- 
vals. Development of pure, musical tone, with stress on correct tone- 
production and on control of the voice. Singing of medium grade songs, 
individually and en semble: introduction to two and three part singing. 
Class recitals each quarter. 


Courses 5-6. Required of all ecclesiastical students. 

Gregorian Chant—Gregorian notation, the simpler nuemes, the ele- 
mentary rules of rhythm; brief study of the church modes; psalmody and 
the ordinary chants of the Mass. 


Courses 7-8. Required of all ecclesiastical students. 

Gregorian Chant.— ‘Yhorough study of the neumes and their com- 
bination, rhythm, the church modes; practice in hymns, antiphones, and 
the variable parts of the Mass. 


N.B.— All students in courses 5-8 are expected to take part in the 
chanting at divine services. 


Courses 9-10. Prerequisite, courses 3 and 4. 

Theory.—The minor scale in its various forms; all varities of inter- 
vals, minor augmented, diminished. The marks of expression and 
phrasing. Practice Advanced work in sight reading. The vo- 
calises of Concone, Abt, Panofka and others. Advanced songs, with 
special attention to interpretation and expression. 


Special Course. This course is designed for those who find difficulty 
in distinguishing tones, and is intended to improve their musical hearing 


N.B.—AIl. private lessons in vocal are subject to fee. 


the GRADE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
for Younger Boarding Students 


Established at ~Atchison, Kansas, 1920 


Under the management of the 
Fathers 9f the Order of St. Benedict 


The many urgent requests for énrollment of younger students in 
the grades have brought about the establishment of the separate, com- 
plete boarding shool for ‘boys in the grades at St. Benedict’s College. 
The new institution is located to the south of the city, and comprises 
a beautiful campus of twenty-five acres and seven large buildings, for- 
merly used as a college. Every student convenience, coupled with the 
management of the Benedictine Fathers, and the carefully graded cour- 
ses, insures for the younger student the nearest approach. to the ideal 
in the boarding school for younger boys. 


The following outline of classes is but a summary of the work. De- 
tailed information regarding the institution, regulations, admission, 
etc., may be had by addressing 


The Rev. Principal, 
St.. Benedict’s Maur Hill, 
Atchison, Kansas 
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STUDIES 


Plan—The course of studies has been planned with a view to the 
best both in text and method. No attempt has been made to enter 
fields of thought foreign to the youthful ability of the student, nor has 
there been any effort to make the Grade course offered, other than a 
thorough systematic study of the fundamentals, carefully graded in 
accordance with the most accepted systems of education. 


Preparatory Class 


Christian Doctrine Geography 

Sacred History Grammar 

Reading United States History 
Spelling Singing 

Penmanship Drawing 

Arithmetic Declamation 
Acolytics Calisthenics 


Minor Class 


Christian Doctrine United States History 
Sacred History Singing 

Reading Drawing 

Spelling Acolytics 

Penmanship Calisthenics 
Arithmetic Declamation 
Geography 

Grammar 


Major Class 


Christian Doctrine United States History 
Sacred History Civics 

Reading Physiology 

Spelling Singing 

Penmanship Drawing 

Arithmetic Acolytics 

Geography Calisthenics 


Grammar Declamation 
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U2. 2s te 
Sixty-Third 
ce Annual Commencement 


St. Benedict’s College 


Atchison, Kansas 
Wednesday, June 15th, 1921 


+ 


PROGRAMME 


9:00 A.M. -Solemn: High’ Mass) ..c.0.ci.<.1c2s00s-c eee bees Abbey Church 


Celebrant.3.3 Giese eee Rev. D. Lavery, O.S. B., Director 
DONCOR pcidksincat ae. eee Rev. Claude Enslein, O. S. B. 
SH CENCOMN.... <ciikes tape cee Rev. Raymond Woydziak, O.S. B. 
Master of Ceremonies .............. Ven. Fr. Cosmas Schneider, O. S. B. 
Sermon > tM AR Rev. H. B. Tierney, Trenton, Missouri 
Choir, Combined College Choirs, under the direction of Rev. Lambert 
Burton, O. S. B. 
OP BONISE — Si ciciinspicskntulon ape ee Victor A. Schaefer 


Benediction and Te Deum 


The Academy of Arts and Sciences 


3:00 P.M. Exercises, St. Louis College Hall 


March “King Over “All” (Scanton)i2...0. 4 ce College Band 
Address of Welcome ........................ Class President, James H. Baker 
“The Student’s Aim,” Class Oration..../...,...aaueauen Lucien Senecal 
Song, ‘‘In an old fashioned Town” (W. Squire )................ J. B. Coupe 
Cornet Solo, ‘‘Resignation” (Carl Roma).................... Leo W. Graff 
“Economics,” «(lass Oratiott i. cuss ene Francis J. Gabel 
Flute Solo; “Souvenir? (Drdla) .niccis.ccsceee Wm. J. Biermann 
Song, ‘‘Keep your Eyes to the Sunshine’’................ Class Members 
Address to Graduates,................ Rev. A. Blaufuss, Baileyville, Kans. 
Valedictory ci Anis oA cash nc ace oe Joseph F. Staudinger 


March: (Sousa) cs vciccinictactastare antec ae eee College Band 
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St. Benedict’s Maur Hill 


8:00 P.M. Exercises, Administration Hall, St. Benedict’’s College 
Conferring of Diplomas and Honors 


The College 
8:00 P.M. Graduation Exercises, Administration Hall 
March ‘‘Guard of Honor” (Lehnhardt )....000000.. College Band 
Address of Welcome ..............0.0000.... Rey. D. Lavery, O. S. B., Director 
Selection, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’ (Gounod) 2.0.0.0... College Band 
Presentation of Maur Hill Graduates, Rev. Claude Enslein, O. S. B. 
St. Benedict’s Maur Hill Valedictory.................... Howard P. Cannon 
Presentation of High School Graduates Rev. Louis Baska, O. S. B. 
Principal : 
Presentation of College Graduates, Rev. Leonard Schwinn, O. S. B., 
Dean 
Conferring of Degrees, Awarding of Diplomas and Honors 
REE WM hs eos saad goad pov aig bos iveinwvenkoanduvs>. Harold W. Smith 
Baccalaureate Address, Rev. John W. Maher, D. D., Fort Scott, Kas. 
March, ‘‘Maur Hill’? (Andrew Green, O. 5S. B.)........... College Band 
+ 


Conferring of Degrees 


The College 
The Degree of BACHELOR OF ARTS was conferred on: 


Maurus Kennedy Fridolin Krapp 
Cornelius Caples Coleman Farrell 
Hubert Blocker Harold Smith 
Florian Demmer James Miller 


John Duskie 


cAwarding of Diplomas 


The Academy of Arts and Sciences 


Diplomas for the completion of the CLASSICAL SECTION were 
awarded to: 


Joseph J. Staudinger Lucien Senecal 
James H. Baker Frank P. Cawley 


Diplomas for the Completion of the GENERAL SECTION were award- 
ed to: 


John B. Bachofer Walter A. Becker 
Leo D. Berry Joseph B. Coupe 
Isidore Coury Francis Gabel 

Leo W. Graff Herman J. Lohe 
Leo P. Nusbaum Thomas P. Quigley 


John J. Senofsky Leo J. Whitlock 
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The Academy of Commerce 


Diplomas for the completion of the ACCOUNTANCY SECTION 
were awarded to: 


William Biermann Carl A. Brose 


Diploma for the completion of the STENOGRAPHY SECTION was 
awarded to 


John McLaughlin 
ro 


Honor Awards 
The Academy of Arts and Sciences 


FOURTH YEAR Highest Average Gold Medal in the CLASSICAL 
Section donated by 
Rt. Rev. John Ward, D. D., Leavenworth, Kansas 
was awarded to 
Joseph Staudinger 


THIRD YEAR Highest Average Gold Medal in the CLASSICAL Sec- 
tion donated by 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Tihen, D. D., Denver, Colorado 


was awarded to 
John Turley 


SECOND YEAR Highest Average Gold Medal in the CLASSICAL 
Section donated by 
Rev. F. Elast, Mercier, Kansas 
was awarded to 
. Alphonse Otto 


FIRST YEAR Highest Average Gold Medal in the CLASSICAL Sec- 
tion donated by 
Rev. H. Niemann, Maryville, Missouri 
was awarded to 
Matthias Gorges 


FOURTH YEAR Highest Average Gold Medal in the GENERAL Sec- 
tion donated by 
Mr. Joseph Creviston, St. Joseph, Missouri 
was awarded to 
Leo Graff 


THIRD YEAR Highest Average Gold Medal in the GENERAL Sec- 
tion donated by 
Rev. T. J. Lloyd, St. Louis, Missouri 


was awarded to 
Albert Schenk 
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SECOND YEAR Highest Average Gold Medal in the GENERAL Sec- 
tion donated by 
Rev. F. Elast, Mercier, Kansas 
was awarded to 
James Purcell 


FIRST YEAR Highest Average Gold Medal in the GENERAL Sec- 
tion donated by 
a Friend 
was awarded to 
Charles Finney 


The Academy of Commerce and Economics 


SECOND YEAR Highest Average Gold Medal in the ACCOUNTANCY 
Section donated by 
Patrick Doran, Salt Lake City, Utah 
was awarded to 
William Biermann 


FIRST YEAR Highest Average Gold Medal in the ACCOUNTANCY 
Section donated by 
a Friend 
was awarded to 
Lawrence Seiwert 


ELOCUTION GOLD MEDAL 
donated by 
Rev. H. Schleier, Manilla, Iowa 
was awarded to 
Bernard Sause 


ORATORY GOLD MEDAL 
donated by 
Very Rev. B.S. Kelly, Leavenworth, Kansas 


was awarded to 
Leon McNeill 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE GOLD MEDAL 
donated by the Sacred Heart Council Knights of Columbus, At- 
chison, Kansas 


was awarded to 
Leon McNeill 


ECONOMICS GOLD MEDAL 

donated by 
Joseph A. Baska, Kansas City, Kansas 

was awarded to 

Francis Gabel 
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Honor Roll 


of Special Merit in Deportment 
ST. ALOYSIUS’ HALL- 


Joseph H. Beckman, Leo D. Berry, Dudley A. Bowling, Robert D. 
Bowling, Paul F. Brennan,Martin D. Brennan, Walter J. Breuer, Mi- 
chael L. Broll William Burnett, R. Henry Davenport, Albert A. Deb- 
brecht, Charles H. Finney, Dean Flitch, William Frank, August Govreau, 
James B. Grennan, John J. Grier, George F. Hainley, Stephen F. Hund, 
Edward J. Kingston, Robert Kreifels, Gerald N. Lane, Robert Mac- 
Gregor, Thomas McEvoy, Francis Reilly McKernan, August C. Mucken- 
thaler, Robert E. Norton, James M. O’Donoghue, Joseph A. Oteiza, 
James F. Purcell, Francis M. Quinn, Walter H. Reiff, William J. Rice, 
Bernard J. Rigney, John L. Sims, Raymond A. Schecher Albert M. Schenk, 
Eugene EK. Schwartz, Paul J. Stein, Urban J. Stitz, Anthony D. Was- 
inger, Richard F. Williams, Richard Woolfe. 


ST. BEDE’S HALL 


J. Bachofer, J. H. Baker, Francis Barry, William Beattie, G. Byrne, 
A. F. Doman, A. W. Doman, Matthias Gorges, August Haegelin, Harry 
Haegelin, Louis Hagenhoff, Morgan H. Hanna, J. Heinzelman, John 
Kean, Ross J. Kinish, Carl Leininger, Lawrence Leininger, Stephen A. 
Leven, Herman Lohe, Harry McCabe, William J. McLaughlin, Leon 
McNeill, Matthias Martin, Herbert Melies, Francis Mergen, Eugene 
Olivier, Alphonse Otto, Daniel Pfeifer, Werner J. Reiff, Sylvester 
Schmitz, Lucian Senecal, John Shirley, Joseph Staudinger, Earl W. 
Stinnett, Fred Trapp, Victor Trapp, John Wechensky, Philip Wegman. 


ST. EDWARD’S HALL 


James D. Baker, Walter A. Becker, William J. Biermann, Charles 
B. Brady, John J. Braunger, Alfred A. Brose, Florian Brungardt, George 
F. Carlton, William D. Colgan, Joseph B. Coupe, Isidore J. Coury, Richard 
B. Cruise, Thomas A. Dorney, John H. Durbala, James L. Foland, Manual 
Gortazar, eo W. Graff, John E. Green, Joseph A. Grennan, Fred Hal- 
ling, Anthony Heuertz, Joseph Heuertz, Aloysius J. Kelly, Albert Kongs, 
John J. McCoy, Raymond Markey, Hugo E. Marxer, Joseph P. Mallen, 
Vincent J. Moroney, Patrick J. Nash, Clarence O’Donoghue, Julio Paz, 
William P. Pratt, George Richmeier, Marion J. Robertson, Joseph H. 
Schinstock, Julius J. Schuetz, Alvin B. Schumacher, Edward F. Sch- 
wartz, Lawrence L. Seiwert, Vincent Spire, Edward J. Tangney, Joseph 
B. Tye, Arnold Venjohn, Lee E. Whitlock. 


ST. GREGORY’S HALL 


Edward J. Albers, Benedict F. Aziere, Edwin G. Borserine, Mar- 
cellus Breth, Francis D. Buser, Bernard C. Carroll, Edward K. DeRyke, 
Leo S. Easterday, John F. Fladung, Henry H. Grosdidier, Henry J. Hall, 
Edward T. Heimann, Michael J. Hennessy, Michael J. Hogan, Charles 
F. Hudiburgh, Aloysius P. Kieffer, John J. Kneib, Anthony M. Kotinek, 
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Germain Kuckelmann, Vinton F. Logan, Raymond A. Merwick, 
Clarence Miller, Frederick J. Mueting, Maurice F. O’Shea, James 
IF. Proctor, Francis S. Rottering, Leo B. Sause, M. Austin Sause, Victor 
A. Schaefer, Michael J. Schroll, Harold W. Smith, Ernest Stallbaumer, 
Leo B. Sullivan, John P. Turley. 


‘ST. BENEDICT’S HALL 


William Stanton, James Miller, William Kluth, John M. Bowen, 
Edmond Bilimek, Gerard Nass, Leo F. Nusbaum, John C. McLaughlin 
William Aldrich, John Reynolds, Arthur Anslinger. 


+ 


Honor Roster 


Special Merit in Courses 
Group I 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Courses 7-8—Rhetoric and Composition. 


James H. Baker, Valerian Berger, O.S. B., Richard Burns, O. S. B., 
Francis P. Cawley, Leo P. Coakley, Bertrand Easterday, Agatho Fla- 
dung, Leo W. Graff, John A. Kean, Marian Kotinek, Daniel O’Shea, 
O.S. B., Bernard Sause, Leo T. Schwartz, Lucien J. Senecal, Lyle F. 
Sheen, William Stanton, Joseph S. Staudinger, Otho Sullivan. 


Courses 9-10—Public Speaking. 


Leo Easterday, Agatho Fladung, Charles Hudiburg, Maurus 
Kennedy, O.S.B., Anthony Kotinek, Bernard Sause, Ieo Schwartz, 
Lucien Senecal, Lyle Sheen, Joseph Staudinger, Otho Sullivan, F. Trapp. 


Course 11—Oratory. 


Marcellus Breth, Germain Kuckelman, Leon A. McNeill, Clarence 
J. Miller, Harold W. Smith, Ernest Stallbaumer, Philip J. Wegman. 


Course 12—Debate. 


Marcellus Breth, Thomas T. Curry, Leo Considine, Germain Kuck- 
elman, Leon A. McNeill, Clarence Miller, Harold W. Smith, Leo A. Tay- 
lor, Philip J. Wegman. 


Courses 13-14—English Literature. 


James H. Baker, Leo P. Coakley, Bertrand Easterday, Agatho Fla- 
dung, Francis J. Gabel, Leo W. Graff, John A. Kean, Marian Kotinek, 
Clarence C. McMahon, Leo F. Nusbaum, Thomas M. Quigley, Leo 
T. Schwartz, Lyle F. Sheen, William Stanton, Joseph S. Staudinger, 
Otho Sullivan, Leo A. Taylor. 


Course 21—Short Story. 


William LIL. Considine, John A. Duskie, James Miller, Cyprian Nord- 
hus, O.S.B., Bernard Sause, Clarence E. Smith, Virgil Stallbaumer, 
Oc S, Bs Cornelius Caples, O.S. B. 
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Course 13A—American Literature. 

W. Leo Considine, Thomas T. Curry, John A. Duskie, Clarence Mc- 
Mahon, James Miller, Leo F. Nusbaum, William Stanton, Philip Wegman. 
Course 19—The Essay. 


Hubert Blocker, O. S. B., Cornelius Caples, O. S. B., W. Leo Consi- 
dine, Florian Demmer, O.S. B., Colman Farrell, O. S. B., Egbert Hall, 
O.S. B., Fridolin Krapp, O.S. B., James Miller, Cyprian Nordhus, O. 
S. B., Daniel O’Shea, O.S. B., Clarence Smith, Virgil Stallbaumer, O. 
S. B. 

Course 20—The Drama. 


Richard Burns, O.S.B., W. Leo Considine, Colman Farrell, O. S. B., 
Reginald Gassman, O.S.B., Egbert Hall, O.S.B., Maurus Kennedy, 
O.S.B., Germain Kuckelman, Leon McNeill, James Miller, William 
Stanton. 

Course 15—Versification. 


Marcellus Breth, Thomas T. Curry, Leon McNeill, Daniel O‘Shea, 
O.S. B., Ernest Stallbaumer, Philip Wegman. 


Courses 16-17—History of American Literature. 
Marcellus Breth, Thomas T. Curry, Clarence Miller, Philip Wegman. 


Group II 
Ancient Languages and Literature 


LATIN 
Course 11-12 
FRESHMAN GRAMMAR 
Marian Kotinek, Leon McNeill, Bernard Sause, Lyle F. Sheen. 


Courses 15-16. 
SOPHOMORE GRAMMAR 

Clarence E. Smith, Clarence Miller, Charles F. Hudiburgh. 
Course 17—Cicero. 


Marion Kotinek, Leon McNeill, Bernard Sause, Lyle Sheen, Joseph 
Staudinger. 


Course 18—Virgil. 


Agatho Fladung, Marian Kotinek, Leon McNeill, Bernard Sause, 
Lyle F. Sheen. 


Course 19—Horace. 


Charles F. Hudiburgh, Clarence Miller, Clarence E. Smith, Harold 
Smith, Julian Courtney, O.S. B. 


Course 20—Tacitus. 


John A. Duskie, Clarnece Miller, Clarence Smith, Philip Wegman, 
Harold Smith, Julian Courtney, O. 'S. B., Colman Farrell, O.S. B. 
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GREEK 


Courses 7-8—FRESHMAN GRAMMAR. 
Marian, Kotinek, Leon McNeill. 


Courses 9-10—Xenophon and St. John. 
Anthony Kotinek, Leon McNeill. 


Course 11—SOPHMORE GRAMMAR | 

Clarence E. Smith, Harold Smith, Clarence Miller, Ernest Stall- 
baumer, Philip S. Wegman. 
Course 12—Homer 


Clarence Miller, Ernest Stallbaumer, Clarence Smith, Harold W. 
Smith, Philip Wegman. 


Group III 
Modern Languages and Literature 
FRENCH 
Courses 1-2. 
James Miller, Cornelius Caples, O.S.B., Fridolin Krapp, O.S. B., 
Florian Demmer, O.S. B., Colman Farrell, O. 5. B., W. Leo Considine. 
Course Intermediate 


Hubert Blocker, O.S.B., Egbert Hall, O.S.B., Charles F. Hudi- 
burgh, Germain Kuckelman, William Stanton. 


Group IV 
MATHEMATICS 
Course 7—Trigonometry. ; 
Bertrand Easterday, Agatho Fladung, Charles F. Hudiburgh. 


Course 8—College Algebra. 


Thomas T. Curry, Bertrand Easterday, Agatho Big. Charles 
F. Hudiburgh. 


Courses 9-10—Mathematical Analysis. 
Leo W. Graff, Marian Kotinek, Bernard Sause, Otho Sullivan. 


Courses 11-12—Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Egbert Hall, O. S. B., Clarence Miller, Clarence Smith, Harold Smith. 


Group V 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Course 1-2—Astronomy. 

Valerian Berger, O. S. B., Hubert Blocker, O. S. B., Cornelius Caples 
O.S.B., Florian Demmer, O. S. B., Egbert Hall, O.S. B., James Miller, 
Cyprian Nordhus, O. 5. B. 


Courses 5-6-7—Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. 
Hubert Blocker, O. S. B., Leo P. Coakley, Maurus Kerinedy, O. S. B. 
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Group VII 
HISTORY 
Course 8—Mediveal Age. 
Cornelius Caples, O. S. B., Colman Farrell, O.S. B., Richard Burns, 
O.S. B., Florian Demmer, O.S. B., Fridolin Krapp, O. S. B. 
Course 10—French Revolution. 


Richard Burns, O.S.B., Cornelius Caples, O.S.B., Julian Court- 
ney, O.S.B., Thomas T. Curry, Florian Demmer, O.S. B., Reginald 
Gassman, O.S.B., Clarence McMahon, James Miller, Daniel O’Shea, 
O. S. B., William Stanton. 


Course 11—Modern Europe. 


Emmet P. Berry, Julius F. Corpstein, Thomas T. Curry, Leo P. Sander, 
Lyle F. Sheen, Leo T. Schwartz, Frederick J. Trapp, Leo A. Taylor, Clar- 
ence .McMahon. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Course 5—Political Economy. 


Valerian Berger, O.S. B., Richard Burns, O. S. B., Cornelius Caples, 
O.S.B., Julian Courtney, O.S. B., Florian Demmer, O.S. B., Colman 
Farrell, O.S.B., Reginald Gassman, O.S.B., Maurus Kennedy, O. 
S. B., Fridolin Krapp, O. S. B., Daniel O’Shea, O. S. B., John A. Duskie. 


Course 6—General Sociology. 


Valerian Berger, O.S. B., Richard Burns, O. S. B., Cornelius Caples, 
O.S.B., Julan Courtney, O.S.B., Florian Demmer, O.S. B., Colman 
Farrell, O. S. B., Reginald Gassman O. S. B., Maurus Kennedy, O. 5S. B., 
Fridolin Krapp, O.S.B., Daniel O’Shea, O.S. B., Emmet Berry, W. 
Leo Considine, Clarence McMahon, James Miller, Leo P. Sander, Leo 
T. Schwartz, Clarence Smith, Fred Trapp. 


Group VIII 
PHILOSOPHY 
Course 7A—Ethics 


Valerian Berger, O.S.B., Hubert Blocker, O.S. B., Richard Burns, 
O.S. B., Cornelius Caples, O.S.B., Julian Courtney, O.S.B., John 
A. Duskie, Colman Farrell, O.S. B., Reginald Gassman, O.S.B., Eg- 
bert Hall, O.S. B., James Miller, Daniel O’Shea, O. S. B., Harold Smith. 


Course 7B—Ethics. 


Leo P. Coakley, Leo Considine, Julius F. Corpstein, John EK. Green, 
Clarence C. McMahon, Leo F. Nusbaum, Leo P. Sander, Leo T. Sch- 
wartz, William Stanton, Leo A. Taylor. 


Group IX 
Course 11-12—Religion 


John Bachofer, James H. Baker, Marcellus Breth, Leo Coakley, 
W. Leo Considine, Thomas T. Curry, Julius Corpstein, Bertrand Easter- 
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day, John A. Duskie, Agatho Fladung, John Kean, Lawrence Leininger, 
Marion Kotinek, Germain Kuckelman, Clarence McMahon, Leon Mc- 
Neill, Clarence Miller, Leo Sander, Bernard Sause, Lucien Senecal, 
Lyle Sheen, Clarence Smith, Harold Smith, Joseph Staudinger, Ernest 
Stallbaumer, Otho Sullivan, Leo Taylor, Fred Trapp, Leo Schwartz, 
Philip Wegman, Thomas Cawley, Charles Hudiburgh, John Green. 


Group X 
Miscellaneous 
PIANO 
Grade I 
F. J. Mueting, A. B. Krapp, A. Debbrecht, W. O’Rielly, C. McMahon. 
Grade II 
W. Pratt, J. Schinstock, J. Melies. 


Grade III 
Cyprian Nordhus, Fridolin Krapp, A. F. Doman. 


Grade IV 
Victor Schaefer 


REED ORGAN 
Grade I 
J. Staudinger. 
HARMONY 
Course I 
F. Krapp. M. Kennedy, V. Schaefer, A. F. Doman, J. Staudinger, 
A. Schenk, M. Schroll, J. Schinstock, C. McMahon. 
VIOLIN 
Course I 


P. Nash, T. McEvoy, M. Martin, M. Gorges, L. Seiwert, F. Rot- 
tering, R. Ring, P. Brennan, W. Rice. 


Course II 
F. Mergen. 


Course III 
M. Kennedy, A. Schenk, M. Schroll. 


VIOLONCELLO 


Course I 
F. Buser. 


SAXOPHONE 
Grade I 
J. McCoy. 
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CLARINET 
F. Buser. 


CORNET 
Leo W. Graff, Joseph Voet, Frederick A. Nieberding. 


Vocal 


Course 1-2. 


Clarence Gassman, Paul Godell, Henry Grosdidier, Henry Hall, 
Morgan Hanna, Michael Hennessy, Michael Hogan, Edmund Holland, 
Aloysius Kieffer, Harry McCabe, Herbert Melies, Robert Nusbaum, 
James Proctor, Earl Stinnett, Victor Trapp, John Wechensky. 


Courses 3-4 


E. Albers, B. Aziere, G. Byrne, F. Buser, B. Carrol, E. DeRyke, M. 
Gorges, Joseph Hayes, E. Heiman, J. Heintzlman, J. Kneib, A. Krapp. 
C. Leininger, S. Leven, H. Lohe, V. Logan, M. Martin, F. Mergen, James 
McGuire, R. Merwick, F.. Mueting, W. McLaughlin, F. Nieberding, 
M. O’Shea, A. Otto, Joseph Putthoff, Leo Sause, V. Schaefer, S. Schmitz, 
J. Turley, John Wieberg. 


Course 5-6 
Wilfred Gress, Nicholas Martin, Joseph Voet. 


Gregorian Schola 
Marcellus Breth, Marion Kotinek. 


College Choir 


F. Barry, W. Beattie, Thomas Cawley, Leo Coakley, H. Marxer, . 
Leon McNeill, L. Sanders, Alvin Schumacher, Joseph Staudinger, Al-— 
oysius Kelly. 


Private Vocal 


Joseph Coupe, Nicholas Martin, Iucien Senecal, Waldo O’Reilly, 
Ross Kinnish, L. Broll, O. Sullivan. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Leo Graff 


Group VII 
Courses 3-4—Bookkeeping 


William J. Biermann, John Braunger, Carl A. Brose, Julius F. Corp- 
stein, Cecil J. Dorney, James L. Foland, John E. Green, Raymond J. 
Markey, Alvin Schumacher, Vincent J. Spire, Joseph B. Tye. 


THE ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Group I 
ENGLISH 
Course 5-6—English Language and Literature 


Francis C. Barry, Ralph B. Byrne, Francis Cawley, Isidore J. Coury, 
Thomas A. Dorney, Clarence A. Gassman, John J. Grier, Henry H. Gros- 
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didier, John V. Heintzelman, Aloysius, J. Kelley, Stephen A. Leven, 
Matthias B. Martin, James P. McGuire, William J. McLaughlin, Vin- 
cent J. Moroney, Gerard J. Nass, Robert E. Norton, William L. Pratt, 
Robert E. Ring, Joseph H. Schinstock, Michael J. Schroll, Edward F. 
Schwartz, John P. Turley. 


Course 3-4 A. 


Benedict Aziere, Bernard Carroll, Joseph Hayes, John Kneib, Carl 
Leininger, Vinton Logan, Nicholas Martin, Harry McCabe, John Mc- 
Laughlin, Francis Mergen, Raymond Merwick, Alphonse Otto, Maur- 
ice O’Shea, Joseph Putthoff, Francis Rottering John Shirley,. 


ELOCUTION 
Courses 1-2. Section C. 


A. Anslinger, E. Bilimek, F. Halling, A. Kongs, P. Nash, L. Pucka, 
L. Seiwert, J. Oteiza, J. Vanderweide, G. Richmeier. 


Courses 3-4. 


Benedict Aziere, William Beattie, Franics Buser, Gerald Byrne, Ber- 
nard Carroll, Aloysius Doman, Joseph Grennan, Morgan Hanna, Joseph 
Hayes, Edward Heiman, John Kneib, Carl Leininger, Vinton Logan, 
Nicholas Martin, Harry McCabe, Francis Mergen, Raymond Merwick, 
Aloysius Nordhus, Maurice O’Shea, Alphonse Otto, Joseph Putthoff, 
Francis Quinn, John Reynolds, Francis Rottering, John Shirley, Joseph 
Voet, John McLaughlin. 


Courses 3-4. 


George Carlton, Dean Flitch, Matthias Gorges, Anthony Heuertz, 
Joseph Heuertz, Robert MacGregor, J. Purcell, Jacob Robertson, Carl 
Theile, Francis McKernan. 


Courses 1-2, Division A. 


Edward Albers, Edwin Borserine, Edward DeRyke, Paul Godell, Au- 
gust Haegelin, Harry Haegelin, Joseph Hennessy, Michael Hogan, Aloy- 
sius Krapp, Herbert Melies, Frederick Nieberding, Robert Nusbaum, 
James Proctor, Werner Reiff, Leo Sause, Victor Schaefer, John Wechen- 
sky, John Wieberg. 


Courses 1-2, Division B. 


John Bowen, Charles Finney, Ross Kinish, William Kluth, James 
O’Donoghue, William Rice, Bernard Rigney, Eugene Schwartz, Vic- 
tor Trapp, Norbert Wolters. 


Courses la-2a, Section C. 


Lawrence Seiwert, Fred Halling, John Vanderweide, Patrick Nash. 
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Courses la-2a, Section D. 


William Aldrich, Robert Bowling, Paul Brennan, Edward Kingston, 
John Maguire, Richard Williams. 


Group II 
Ancient Languages 
LATIN 


Courses 1-2. 

Edward Albers, Edwin Borserine, Aloysius Doman, Matthias Gorges, 
August Haegelin, Michael Hogan Herbert Melies, Waldo O’Reilly, Leo 
Sause, Victor Trapp, Jojn Wieberg, Benedict Aziere, Edward DeRyke, 
Clarence Gassman, Henry Grosdidier Joseph Hayes, John Kean, Robert~ 
Nusbaum, James Proctor, Victor Schaefer, John Wechensky. 
Courses 1-2 B. 


Joseph Beckman, Charles Finney, Ross Kinish, William Kluth, Rob- 
ert MacGregor, Norbert Wolters. 


Courses 3-4. 

John Kneib, Stephen Leven, Vinton Logan, Raymond Merwick, 
Alphonse Otto, Michael Schroll, Joseph Voet. 

Course 5-6. 

Aloysius Doman, John Heintzelman, John Kneib, Stephen Leven, 
Vinton Logan, William McLaughlin, Francis Mergen, Raymond Mer- 
wick, Alphonse Otto. 

FOURTH YEAR 
Joseph Staudinger, Lucien Senecal. 


FOURTH ACADEMIC (Ovid). 


James H. Baker, Lawrence Leininger, Herman Lohe, Lucien Sene- 
cal, Joseph Staudinger, Frederick Trapp. 
Courses 7-8. 
THIRD YEAR (GRAMMAR). 

John Bachofer, Lawrence Leininger, James McGuire, Herman Lohe, 
John Turley. 
Courses 9-10—Caesar. 

Lawrence Leininger, John Turley. 


Courses 9-10— (Scientific) Caesar. 


Anthony Heuertz, Reilly McKernan, James Purcell, Jacob Robert- 
son, Joseph Schinstock, John Kean, Aloysius Doman. 


GREEK 
Courses 1-2. 


William Frank, Lawrence Leininger, Stephen Leven, Herman Lohe, 


~ 
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James McGuire, John Turley. 


Courses 3-4. 


John Bachofer, James H. Baker, Walter Becker, Charles Hudiburg, 
Lucien Senecal, Lyle Sheen, Joseph Staudinger. 


Group III 
Modern Languages 


GERMAN 
Courses 3-4. 
* John Senofsky, Hugo Marxer, Aloysius Doman, William Frank, 
Albert Schenk 
Courses 1-2, 


John Bachofer, Walter Becker, John Heintzelman, Anthony Heu- 
ertz, Lawrence Leininger, Stephen Leven, Herman Lohe, Matthias Martin. 
James Purcell. 


SPANISH 


Aloysius Doman, Lawrence Leininger, Herman Lohe, Michael 
Schroll, Lucien Senecal. 
Courses 1-2. 


John J. Grier, William McLaughlin, Robert Norton, Robert Ring, 
Albert Schenk, Edward Schwartz, Joseph Coupe. 


Group IV 
MATHEMATICS 


Course 5-6. 

‘Leo Berry, John Braunger, Isidore Coury, Wilfrid Gress, Hugo Mar- 
xer, Gerard Nass, Albert Schenk, Ralph Byrne. 
Course 3 A. 


Francis Buser, Carl Leininger, Vinton Logan, Raymond Merwick, 
Alphonse Otto, James Purcell, Franics Rottering, Joseph Schinstock, 
Jacob Robertson. 


II ACADEMIC MATHEMATICS ~ 


James D. Baker, Aloysius Kelley, Vinton Logan, Francis Mergen, 
Raymond Merwick, Alphonse Otto, James Purcell, Jacob Robertson, 
Francis Rottering. 


Course 2 A. 


Joseph Beckman, Edwin Borserine, Edward DeRyke, Charles Fin- 
ney, Paul Godell, Joseph Hayes, William Kluth Aloysius Krapp, Her 
bert Melies, Robert Nusbaum, James O’Donoghue, James Proctor, Wer- 
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ner Reiff, Leo Sause, Eugene Schwartz, Victor Trapp, Victor Schaefer, 
John Wechensky, John Wieberg. 


Course 1-2 B. ‘ 


Benedict Aziere, Aloysius Doman, Matthias Gorges, Morgan Hanna, 
Michael Hogan, Ross Kinnish, Harry McCabe, John Shirley, Joseph 
Voet. 


ACADEMIC MATHEMATICS 


Course 1. 


Edward Albers, Florian Brunngardt, Albert Debbrecht, Manuel 
Gortazar, August Haegelin, Harry Haegelin, Henry Hall, Edmund 
Holland, Aloysius Kieffer, Thomas McEvoy, Frederick Nieberding, 
Eugene Oliver, Bernard Rigney, Joseph Heuertz. 


CHEMISTRY 
Courses 1-2. 
Leon McNeill, John Kean, Leo Graff, Philip Wegman, Marcellus 
Breth, John Duskie, Ernest Stallbaumer. 
PHYSICS 
Courses 1-2. 


Albert Schenk, Vincent Moroney, John Braunger, Ralph Byrne, 
Aloysius Kelly, Gerard Nass, Leo Whitlock. 


Group VI 
BOTANY 
John Bachofer, Leo Berry, John Heintzelman, Joseph Heuertz, Reilly 
McKernan, James Purcell, Jacob Robertson. 


ZOOLOGY 


Francis Barry, Leo Berry, Richard Cruise, William Frank, George 
Hainley, Anthony Heuertz, Joseph Heuertz, James Purcell, Joseph Schin- 
stock. 


Group VII 
HISTORY 
Course 5—English History 


Leo Berry, John Braunger, Wheeler Clemons, Francis Gabel, Joseph 
ce George Hainley, Thomas Quigley, Edward Schwartz, John 
enofsky. 


Course 6—American History. 


_ Leo Berry, Thomas Dorney, Joseph Grennan, Hugo Marxer, Aloy- 
sius Morley, Edward Schwartz, John Senofsky. 
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Courses 3-4—Modern History. 


Benedict Aziere, Bernard Carroll, Henry Grosdidier, Morgan Hanna, 
John Kneib, Carl Leininger, Vinton Logan, Matthias Martin, Harry Mc- 
Cabe, Francis Mergen, Raymond Merwick, Maurice O’Shea, Alphonse 
Otto, Joseph Voet, Frank Cawley, John Shirley, Charles Thiele, Red- 
mond Brennan, Anthony Heuertz, Clarence Gassman, Chester Lampman. 


Courses 1-2—Ancient History. 
Division A. 

Edwin Borserine, Edward DeRyke, Francis Gabel, Matthias Gor- 
ges, Leo Graff, August Haegelin, Harry Haegelin, Joseph Heuertz, Mi- 
chael Hogan, Herbert Melies, Robert Nusbaum, James Proctor, Jacob 
Robertson, Leo Sause, Victor Schaefer, John Wechensky, John Senofsky. 


Division B 
Leo Berry, Michael Broll, Charles Finney, Joseph Hayes, Edward 
Heiman, Ross Kinish, William Kluth, Albert Nordhus, James O’ Dono- 


ghue, Edward O’Keefe, William Rice, Eugene Schwartz, Victor Trapp, 
Norbert Wolters. 


Group IX 
RELIGION 


Courses 7-8. 


William Beattie, Walter Becker, Emmet Berry, Leo Berry, Joseph 
Coupe, Isidore Coury, Aloysius Doman, Thomas Dorney, William Frank 
Wilfred Gress, George Hainley, Joseph Hamill, Herman Lohe, Joseph 
Mallen, Hugo Marxer, Aloysius Morley, Clarence O’Donoghue, Edward 
O’Keefe, William Pratt, Jacob Robertson, Francis Rottering, John Se- 
nofsky, Earl Stinnet, Edward Schwartz, Leo Whitlock, John Braunger, 
Michael Schroll. 


Courses 3-4, 


Benedict Aziere, Gerald Byrne, Aloysius Doman, Matthias Gorges, 
Morgan Hanna, Joseph Hayes, Anthony Heuertz, Joseph Heuertz, Ross 
Kinish, John Kneib, Carl Leininger, Vinton Logan, Nicholas Martin, 
Harry McCabe, Francis McKernan, Francis Mergen, Raymond Mer- 
wick, Maurice O’Shea, Alphonse Otto, James Purcell, Joseph Schin- 
stock, John Shirley Edward Tangney, Joseph Voet, Norbert Wolters, 
Clarence Gassman, Aloysius Kelly. 


Courses 5-6. 

Stephen Leven, Raymond Markey, Matthias Martin, James Mc- 
Guire, William McLaughlin, Albert Nordhus, Robert | Norton, Gerard 
Nass, Robert Ring, Albert Schenk, John Turley, Vincent Moroney. 


Courses 3A-4A. 

Alfred Brose, William Biermann, William Colgan, John Durbala, 
James Foland, Edwin Fleming, John McLaughlin, Walter Reiff, Vin- 
cent Spire; Raymond Schecher, Julius Schuetz, Joseph Tye, Arnold 
Venjohn, Theodore Wolters. 
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Courses 1-2—Section A. 


James Grennan, Fred Halling, Albert Kongs, Patrick Nash, Law- 
rence Seiwert, G. Richmeier, John Vanderweide. 


Courses 1-2—Section B. 


W.Aldrich, D. Bowling, R. Bowling, P. Brennan, A. Govreau, E. King- 
ston, G. Lane, J. McNamara, J. Maguire, A. Muckenthaler, N. O’Rourke, 
J. Oteiza, D. Pfeifer, S. Schmitz, P. Sigut, U. Stitz, A. Wassinger, R. 
Williams, W. Burnett. 


Courses 1-2. 


Edward Albers, Edwin Borserine, Martin Brennan, Leonard Broll, 
Edward DeRyke, Albert Debbrecht, Paul Godell, Thomas Dickson, 
Charles Finney, August Haegelin, Harry Haegelin, Louis Hagenhoff, 
Henry Hall, Edward Heiman, Joseph Hennessy, Michael Hogan, Ed- 
ward Holland, Aolysius Kieffer, William Kluth, Aloysius Krapp, Thomas 
McEvoy, Herbert Melies, Frederick Mueting, Frederick Nieberding, 
Robert Nusbaum, James O’Donoghue, Kugene Olivier, Waldo O’Reilly, 
James Proctor, Werner Reiff, William Rice, Bernard Rigney, Leo Sause, 
Victor Schaefer, Sylvester Schmitz, Eugene Schwartz, Victor Trapp, 
John Wieberg, John Wechensky, Richard Woolfe. 


TYPEWRITING 
Courses 3-4. 


Edwin Arnold, James D. Baker, Charles Brady, James H. Baker, 
Alfred Brose, William Biermann, Walter Becker, Richard Buckley, Wil- 
liam Colgan, Joseph Coupe, John Durbala, Bernard Dwerlkotte, James 
Foland, Edwin Fleming, Stephen Hund, George Hainley, Raymond 
Markey, Thomas Quigley, Walter Reiff, Vincent Spire, Raymond Sch- 
echer, Julius Schuetz, Alvin Schumacher, Joseph Tye, Edward Tangney, 
Leo Taylor, Theodore Wolters, Lee Whitlock, John McLaughlin, Rob- 
ert MacGregor, Ross Kinish, James Mallen, William Rice, Daniel Pfei- 
fer, Thomas Dickson, Bernard Rigney, Victor Trapp, Florian Brun- 
gardt, August Haegelin, John Braunger,. 


Courses 1-2—Section A. 

G. Fitzgerald, James Grennan, Fred Halling, Albert Kongs, P. Nash, 
lL. Seiwert, J. Oteiza, J. Vanderweide, G. Richmeier, T. McEvoy, J. Paz. 
Courses 1-2—Section B. 


W. Aldrich, R. Bowling P. Brennan, R. Davenport, J. De la Pena, 
EH. Kingston, G. Lane, J. McNamara, A. Muckenthaler, N. O’Rourke, 
F. Quinn, P. Sigut, U. Stitz, R. Williams, R. Norton, J. Grier, P. Stein. 


PENMANSHIP 
SENIOR COMMERCIAL 


Arthur Anslinger, Edwin Arnold, James D. Baker, William Bier- 
mann, Edmund Bilimek, Basil Brady, Carl Brose, Edward Buckley, 
William Colgan, James Cowan, John Durbala, Bernard Dwerlkotte, 
Edwin Fleming, James Foland, John Green, Stephen Hund, Urban Lin- 
nebur, John McCoy, John McLaughlin, Joseph Mallen, Raymond Mar- 
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key, Clarence O’Donoghue, Leo Pucka, Francis Rottering, Walter Reiff, 
Raymond Schecher, Julius, Schuetz, Alvin Schumacher, Vincent Spire, 
Joseph Tye, Arnold Venjohn, Theodore Wolters. 


PENMANSHIP 
Courses 1-2—Section A. 


_ Cecil Dorney, George Fitzgerald, James Grennan, Henry Grosdi- 
dier, Fred Halling, Patrick Nash, Lawrence Seiwert, John Vanderweide 
George Richmeier, Joseph Oteiza. 


Courses 1-2—Section B. 


William Aldrich, Dudley Bowling, Robert Bowling, Randolph Dav- 
enport, August Govreau, Edward Kingston, Gerald Lane, John Mc- 
Namara, John Maguire, August Muckenthaler, Norbert O’Rourke, Dan- 
iel Pfeifer, Paul Sigut, Urban Stitz, Anthony Wassinger, Richard Williams. 

LAW 


_. John Braunger, Carl Brose, William Colgan, James Foland, Anthony 
Heuertz, Edward Schwartz, Joseph Tye. 


SINGING 
Courses 5-6 — 
John Bachofer, Wilfrid Gress, Nicholas Martin. 


Courses 7-8 
Marcellus Breth, Marian Kotinek, Ernest Stallbaumer. 


BOOKKEEPING 


Lawrence Seiwert, John Vanderweide, Richard Williams, Paul Bren- 
nan, Edward Kingston, George Lane, Francis Quinn, Fred Halling, P. 
Nash, Joseph Oteiza. 


SHORTHAND 
John McLaughlin 


THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE AND ECONOMICS 
ACCOUNTANCY 
ARITHMETIC 
Commercial Arithmetic—Courses 3-4, 
William Biermann, Bernard Dwerlkotte, Urban Linnebur. 


Commercial Arithmetic—Courses 1-2. 


Lawrence Seiwert, Paul Brennan, Fred Halling, Patrick Nash, Jo- 
seph Oteiza, Paul Sigut, Richard Williams, Edward Kingston. 


ECONOMICS 


Elementary Economics—Courses 1-2. 
Emmet Berry, Leo Considine, Julius Corpstein, Francis Gabel, Jo- 
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seph Grennan, Leo Sander, William Stanton, Leo Taylor, Lee Whitlock, 
Edward Tangney. | 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Course 3. 


Emmet Berry, Julius Corpstein, Joseph Grennan, Marion Robert- 
son, Leo Sander, Leo Schwartz, Leo Taylor. 


HISTORY OF COMMERCE 


Course 18. 


Emmet Berry, Julius Corpstein, Francis Gabel, John Green, Joseph 
Grennan, Leo Sander, Edward Schwartz, Leo Schwartz, Edward Tangney. 
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Societies 
THE BLESSED VIRGIN SODALITY 
Officers 
Scholastic Division 
PreIOCU ek ae, re ee ce eee ARK. Marcellus Breth 
Pye A RE RS UO at ad ae Tay es ee Clarence Miller 
OEE SES TCE SUR IEE te OO aS ee eer ae ee a Bertrand Easterday 
RN A dere MN a ae da Pepabes igkaeans aaptocdaeres is Bernard Sause 
ERTS once eee rman tk PO) EER Ie S0) eek RS RS OU ee Be Wilfrid T. Gress 


Consulters:—Germain Kuckelmann, Ernest Stallbaumer, Marian Kotinek, 
James P. McGuire, John P. Turley, Joseph F. Voet. 
Ga OVE TR he Sag Sa ane apa ae Rev. Lambert Burton, O.S. B. 


LEAGUE OF THE SACRED HEART 
Scholastic Division 


Promoters:—Marcellus Breth, Bertrand Easterday, Clarence Miller, 
Bernard Sause, James P. McGuire. 
TRG a) nat oe i ee eo Rev. Lambert Burton, O.S. B. 


HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


Officers 
General Division 
BOER ORT EM tots he Pa BW tes oo Eh IN aa cihbed odas sutada snd eche¥anevsd James H. Baker 
a RMN Ce er a SE, i ee areca fds et cua dvva vane nade von Res Leo Considine 
RMN Nh ON, Macc anigioseuidhaapssoreons Edward J. Tangney 
oh EET OS A Sider Slaves lig hoe Se AU eS SE dae ee aE Leon McNeill 


Sacristans:—Francis C. Barry, Joseph F. Putthoff, Nicholas B. Martin, 
John B. Bachofer. 


ON a Oar RS eR a Rev. Sebastian Weissenberger, O. S. B. 
Scholastic Division 

MITT MMI, Fee ie Rly hho, 8k og dtpncnis ceaketseaeiin te adeosiiooes Marcellus Breth 

RC CSICET Lethe take Rh eco kd Ree vans bantes sAwtesees Germain Kuckelmann 

NI Gund. etry vay Ciciac Vee sl LUWey ace dewend va tigas tees esenaus Marian Kotinek 

TR MEE ASE eer be NEE os. RM RES Le a anc copeees Clarence Miller 


Consulters:—Ernest Stallbaumer, Bertrand Easterday, Bernard Sause, 
Otho Sullivan, James P. McGuire, Francis S. Rottering. 
UR ke cn} ok (ERs Magirghes St Rint See Rie ty Soon ASP oPE ee Rev. Lambert Burton, O. S. B. 


ACOLYTICAL SOCIETY 
General Division 
TeiBEPCEOR yo yen acecinns sheet eas stn caccedhs Rev. Sebastian Weissenberger, O. S. B. 
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Scholastic Division 


Officers 
Presichent «ic 03 MiZs Geiser totes ee eee eee Marcellus Breth 
Vice-President © visssiieaiesssisusenay cath saakbos byes vaca eas a Marian*® Kotinek 
Secretary. .5 A.A. stictvems ace tee oe eee Bernard Sause 
Master of: Ceremonies 70 25 hic eee Wilfrid T. Gress 
Sacristaft 2250).5.6 2 Gane BAe Aca eee eee Vinton F. Logan 
Instructor itinci.csdnsh etek a ee Rev. Lambert Burton, O.S. B. 


ST. PASCHAL’S COMMUNION GUILD 


Officers 
Scholastic Division 


Solicitors:—Bertrand Easterday, Clarence Miller, Bernard Sause, Otho 
Sullivan, James P. McGuire. 
(Shamiaan ..2)24 cise min ee Rev. Lambert Burton, O.S. B. 


MISSION SOCIETY 


Officers 


- 


Promoters—Joseph S. Staudinger, Lawrence P. Leiniger, Leon A. Mc- 
Neill, Harry C. McCabe, Lucien J. Senecal. 


ST. THOMAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


EARNEAT AAT Foe arg Bo cst Sey oan he ee Bie ae Rev. Paschal Pretz, O.S. B. 

Assistant Librarian jiu. aes tar abd aie ona ene ee John A. Duskie 

Clerks—Lawrence P. Leiniger, Leon A. McNeill, Lucien J. Senecal, Lyle 
F. Sheen, Joseph S. Staudinger. 


ST. GREGORY’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Officers 
President... 83 231GS BAe ee se ese Marcellus Breth 
Vice Presidents): Aseria JA Oe a Germain Kuckelmann 
Secretary © 95.) 2.cehiddvc tieeieet ope Tie caste ate Se Ge ne Ernest Stallbaumer 


Librarians—Marian Kotinek, Clarence Miller, Bertrand Easterday. 

Custodians:—Charles F. Hudiburgh, Wilfrid T. Gress, Vinton F. Logan, 
Edward K. DeRyke. 

IMpideratOT cnn ae ee te ae nee Rev. Lambert Burton, O.S. B. 
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ST. BENEDICT’S ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


Officers 
President ne 5 ARE aie ORE LE AIT Ahad ROP Ls oS wah DC MTA EVA IRR EN eae SESS James H. Baker 
Wices Presser yee ooo neuen Ven fe toy ea (fa res Leo P. Coakley 
Moderators of Leagues.....2 oo. ccceecsscecesseeees Rev. Mark Merwick, O.S. B. 
Rev. Paschal Pretz, O.S.B. 
Wirectos- at Athletics: 6 448. o.e ee, Rev. Malachy Sullivan, O.S. B. 


INTERHALL COMMITTEES 


eOR MEM Lite ie Vind dt aehd- te ecn anes p<ndbels, Lucien J. Senecal, Lawrence J. Leininger. 
PREER RELATE cranes A dterccvcSenss1 Thomas E. Quigley, Charles A. Creagan. 
SES, et. 9 ae re James P. McGuire, Albert F. Nordhus. 
College Department. ....00.....000...ccccccee Harold W. Smith, Leo P. Sander. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL TEAM 


Officers 
NI eRe ie em NR ak ag ache eos wakes tos eeavdccedeneen lone coves James H. Baker 
RRR CS cree sas whcasins ids sacuseenceicnqduhvssvostccencers Leo Considine 
SR ORCE. 14.. sere AA He ahead Rev. Malachy Sullivan, O.S. B. 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL TEAM 


Officers 
(Ou TT Le cis Me aaeaelenes Sup rex: Steep, Vike via mm or Ge as Rima Henry Merwick, Jr. 
DE BUIAD CR: soc Pace tages ERIE bik tac’ a ets GE aie wah thn inc onwea wie tag aan a Leo Considine 
ORCL ua ld iiasismastedashiaees re oad nae ae eae Rev. Malachy Sullivan, O.S. B. 


VARSITY BASEBALL TEAM 


Officers 
Lan Ey ERE IS ee CLES eatira pein Perehee hey lee eayes Re Gorge. Harold W. Smith 
Ua i pt LO id a So SMO. | Satire ns Hc tas a ene peers ARBRE set) pif Leo Considine 
GR OTS Mii titlath: $02 URE SOS USE NA, She et ane Rev. Malachy Sullivan, O.S. B. 


JUNIOR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


| Officers 
Uy RES ST pag SABLE aha Rie ae Ri ao ie er tint ice ak eet ABE James B. Grennan 
She Uae bla pees Bee i Oe aan lo oie ee DOO Me EOS EEE Edward Borserine 
rue eT kN yay. siaduteonecdse Reilly McKernan, Paul A. Stein 
ls Te Ce MES ROSS TO eas a es ey EER Pe Edward J. Kingston 
een emee RiGee 2k tS Rie ae a Ncclveectasne Rev. James Burns, O.S. B. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Track Teams—Walter H. Reiff, Paul F. Brennan, John P. Turley — 
Basketball—John J. Grier, Norbert H. Wolters, Raymond A. Merwick 
Baseball—Robert Nusbaum, Albert A. Debbrecht, Edward J. Kingston 
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THE STUDENT ORCHESTRA 
President..73. 5.2305 eee ee He dc ucaterh sees Marcellus Breth 


Vine=P resident vei csisiisnss tak enaavd tie tn eae lace eee Clarence J. Miller 
See eT AL Yee dicts nsn tects vee Aces labs akasad kok ed a William J. Biermann 
DADTATIAIS. 2 aia liceh Sresk ees cee te en Leo T.-Schwartz, James F. Purcell 
COnCuUCtOTA. ceucha dnatt uc kt eee ieee Rev. Leonard Schwinn, O. S. B. 


THE S. B.C. SHAKESPEAREAN CLUB 


Officers 
President.<).qdevctian alee peat eee ol einen nae L. Leininger 
Vice-President! cc 3. Went bel Sei ae adeno bees ee J. Miller 
Reeording~ Secretary iit: Hanah a eee on eee I,. Considine 
Consulting: Seccetartes. 0. Sbasekdackhciawsynuee-ree C. Smith, H. Smith 
Program ‘Comimittets.c <4. c:),,.s5-ueac bce E. Stallbaumer, W. Stanton 
Master of - Wardrobe: aiciscss paris rr ae ee ee L. Sheen 
FEVCCEP ICHAT. ising ckevcnchsascesesecleis+ cin ods topoalboie enadn duces Cte nee M. Breth 
PHOPOETEICS 5. ik ise viises shard savsinns baposinnnctlvn CREED Ae cael race eee L. Graff 
Moderitor) 5502 22 ination ae Rey. Henry Courtney, O.S. B. 


ABBEY STUDENT STAFF 


Eeditor-in-chiet i, .:..ictenisjovseree darter oaceeeniean Sea are John A. Duskie 
FEIN ia i kiss sane Redo ia bee ee eee Austin M. Sause 
Associate Editors—Clarence EK. Smith, Germain C. Kuckelmann, 
Leon McNeill, Clarence J. Miller, L. Aloysius Taylor, Leo F. Nusbaum, 
Leo T. Schwartz, Lyle F. Sheen, Leo W. Graff, James F. Purcell. 
Business Managetg................ Harold W. Smith, William LL. Considine 
CC BHBOR cotta es ied oon eee Rev. Leonard Schwinn, O.S. Bain ae.. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The Alumni Association of St. Benedict’s College was organ- 
ized in 1898 to serve as a bond of union among the sons of St. Benedict’s. 
The Association has grown in numbers. The enthusiastic reunions 
held at stated times serve to keep alive old friendships, and promote a 
real interest in the success and the progress of both Alumni and the Col- 
lege. 

The awakening of interest has been fruitful in much good. The 
Alumni have undertaken the laudable work of directing the attention of 
the student world towards their Alma Mater. And that they might 
further this project all the more effectively they had planned to erect 

agrand memorial in honor of the Rt. Rev. Innocent Wolf, O. S. B.,; Pres- 
ident of the College. 


The Memorial will be known as Wolf Hall. The object of 
the Hall is to provide for the increasing number of students suitable and 
adequate tymnasium and auditorium facilities. The pre-war estimate 
of the structure was $50,000. 


The old students are facing the task nobly; but it is a giant 
work. ‘They have made, and are making, generous sacrifices in order 
that one of the most beloved leadres in relition and education in the West 
should be fittingly remembered. 
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Nothing would be more fitting than that this great work should 
be completed this year. The final call will find every Alumnus ready to 
make the desired effort that will make the undertakinga worthy achieve- 
ment. 


In furthering of this fund the Alumni enlist the aid of the friends 
of St. Benedict’s. 


The Officers 
A eke, SW OOO | ATC ISO ee a Siac) ci casndekancvecacdouext baa resident 


CSEEOE PE p DDG Se 5TH eens aly Epes ik Na ERE ane Re: aR AE es AO Treasurer 
PEN er hale PA CC ISOU rego Fe cin sks onda capes s eae neeles Vice-President 
Beer ES A ROTTS ONT ors aces k= dates vandkoven vcowaetotovscoucrcdetardere one Secretary 
Very Rev. B. S. Kelly, Leavenworth, Kansas .000..0.0........cceesseees Chaplan 
4(OWNyx 
QSNGEEZ 
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cAcknowledgments 


Very Rev. Wenceslaus Sholar, O. S. B., Pert, Illinois: Mounting of a Vir- 
ginia deer. 


Very Rev. M. Heitz, D. D., Beloit, ‘Kansas: Plants, mollusk shells, and 
other marine specimens from California. 


Rev. Robert Salmon, O.S. B., Bendena, Kansas: Pioneer Missionary’s 
chalice case of sole leather: nest of chimney swift. 
marine specimens from California. 


Rev. Francis McDonald, O. S$. B., Kansas City, Kansas: Petrified wood 
from Colorado—two specimens. 


Mr. Frank Thone, Des Moines, Iowa: Collection of plants from Balti- 
more, Md.—82 specimens. 


Miss Elizabeth Seiler, Council Bluffs, Iowa: Twenty plant specimens 
from California: sea urchin: onyx. 


Mr. Wm. Butler, Doniphan, Kansas: Twelve Indian arrow heads from 
Doniphan County. 


Mr. C. F. Gallagher, Doniphan, Kansas: Indian stone celt from Don- 
iphan County. 


A Friend: Eight Indian stone arrow heads from Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Mr. McAuliffe, Atchison, Kansas: Carved walrus tusk from Alaska. 
Mr. Maddox, Atchison, Kansas: Polyphemus moth 


Mr. P. H. Still, Atchison, Kansas: Specimen of cotton seed oil hardened 
by a new process. 


Mr. B. H. Jacobs, Atchison, Kansas: Souvenir from grave of Buffalo 
Bill. 

V. F. Logan: Specimen of milky quartz. 

Francis Rottering: 3 beetles. 

Benedict Aziere: Sperical glacial pebble from Nemaha County, Kansas. 

Francis Barry: Minerals, shells, and specimens from California. 


Mrs. Wm. D’Ham, Atchison, Kansas: 3 Vols. on Locomotive engineer- 
ing with charts and diagrams. 


The Smithsonian Institution, U. S. National Museum, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Department of the Interior, Department 
of Commerce, and other Federal departments for various cur- 
rent publications. 


Kansas State Board of Agriculture and other state departments: Cur- 
rent publications. 


Very Rev. B. S. Kelly, Leavenworth, Kansas: $100. for Physics De- 
partment. 
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Mr. Matt Schneider, Seneca, Kansas: $75. for the Chemistry Depart- 
ment. 


Mrs. A. M. Stallbaumer, Seneca, Kansas: $50. for the Chemistry Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Peter Schneider, Seneca, Kansas: $25. for the Chemistry Depart- 
ment. 


Rev. C. P. O'Neill, Rock Island, Hlinois: Valuable papers and maga- 
zines. 


Mrs. C. C. Finney, Atchison, Kansas: two lace flower stand covers. 
Mrs. K. Flitch, Eldorado, Kansas: two handworked doilies for sacristy. 
Mr. Francis Barry, St. Joseph, Missouri: Ruby glass for sanctuary lamp. 


Mr. Michael Pfeifer, Victoria, Kansas: Sacristy cabinet and pulley at- 
tachment for sanctuary lamp. 
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List of Students 


Albers,’ Edward J;,- ‘1st Yéat, ci... cs eee Kansas 
Aldrich, William ‘F..; --188 Year). 5..cisci.sncu ed eee Kansas 
Algermissen,: Lester Ji, i5t Year... nksucce ee ee Nebraska 
Alles, Robert) E.; -15f Peoria. Miia Ree ee eee Kansas 
Anslinger, Arthur "Wi. 16t:¥eer...cecaein eee eee eee Kansas 
Arnold, Edwin ’J., and VYeor...:x......0i eee eee Kansas 
Aziere, Benedict F.,. 2nd: Year. c23:-4- eee occas i aa ee Kansas 
Bathoier, Jolin -B.,: aie Year aide rete ons Ane Kansas 
Baker, Clarence. J.; Sentoricocu Sanne ua wiae nvas eee Kansas 
Baker’. TamwiesD., 2st earn oe ee a ee ee Kansas 
Baker, James -Hi.)..dreshemast .¥ eat a 2 20 eee Missouri 
Barry, France (ward. Y etree ttt eee Missouri 
Beattie, William A:. 2nd Verret on iics. oo ives oe Kansas 
Becker, Walter A.,-4in tl tar, See esac Kimis 5 eon Kansas 
Beckinan,. Joseph H,, 15k Vair. 4 Semen... Alou hes vender a Kansas 
Bendon,: Peter A. Alt Ver c. ccc ane ica Beare lite chenerne oti Iowa 
Berry; Emmett; Freshman Vent ccs ee ee Kansas 
Berry, 160, D., 4th PY e0%,.:.. cca ee ee eee Kansas 
Berger, Fr. Valerian,.O. S:B., Junto Vent hose Kansas 
Biermann, William: J., 2nd Year: tetera ee Kansas 
Biltmek, Hdmond’C.. and Par;>. £6 455.-un ee ee cae Kansas 
Blocker, Fr; Hubert, O.S.B., Sestor Years, oo Kansas 
Boedekery Charles A\, 16? Years3.....4 ke oe eee Missouri 
Bowens ‘John M.,’ Usb Veasr,: A Ake iia base ee Kansas 
Bowling Dudley A: vstohear itech eae District Columbia 
Bowling, TRobert + D5. tet Pear, 3.x... seen ee ee District Columbia 
Borserine;, Edwin. G., 1st: Yeor.c..iit Be eee Missouri 
Brady, -Charles.’ B.o 1st Vere coos oe eee Kansas 
Eratinger,-fonn:)., 37d £é0f, 2.2. ye ee eee Iowa 
Brennan, “Martin: Dy, steer. a ee eee Colorado 
Brennan, Paul’ F,, 1st :Vear....crescs. tee ae eee Oklahoma 
Brennan,” Kedmond S., 32nd: Year. 2.vee, ce eee Missouri 
Breth, Marcellus, Sophomore: car; 4........0e a Kansas 
Breuer, «Walteredl - "rst Year a ee ee ee Missouri 
Broil Michael alist Vearscss jc kee ee ee ee Kansas 


Brose, Carl Aj cond Yeats hc gies occ aR Kansas 
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emmeere one lorat, . 183i Vedr.....2is.L kiwuee ee e e Kansas 
peeeerentichach K.. - 2nd: Vear,.. oo er a ee ee Missouri 
Peeuectsewilttamt, 1st: Fear: jie) ieee 9 Ueeeeea ee ee Missouri 
miseir Richard, QO; S.-B.,. Junior Year; ye Kansas 
Meee francis.) cond Year nic cede ee tak or ee ae Kansas 
Pry ee Coerald:. Yi 2nd V ears fe AS i RES VOTES A ae Kansas 
PV itie Rap Vin ard Year nc int ei ee ee gic Oe Kansas 
Gaples,. Ve. Cornelitis,. OnSaby, Sentor Year, i. ccculine. 4 kcal: Kansas 
TOG ted GE das ame By 29 7) ee ee ee Re eT See Kansas 
OUI fa PUPS ET SRS 0 sandy) gee ae Er Ne i ON fy On rm Kansas 
EERO NE SBT Sarai ya BR Give TF G8 fs 2 eg PP Kansas 
ONT Se SW See NY 82 75 de tee Colorado 
eRPINOMSe WW MECICH INV 2970 FOOT occ cs ces ieee to hide ee. Oklahoma 
Coakley, Leo P., Freshman Vear).vcciccc) ccccsecthcilicscecccacesoecsledestake os, Nebraska 
SU ED SE Co Gi AY yo 7 a Missouri 
ST SS EES Bee GS 07 CA oi aa ne oe Kansas 
AEE sin A an 2 77 ne ee ae Oy a Pk Kansas 
Meee ear CO SSO PROMORE SY COP, oo. hashes .csscctcibssservlelesdéssrssssceddesscctece Kansas 
ReOPSteiiiy) PUiS se NESHINGAN V CGP... vcceycsvevsvanchsssucess sevcvicasvesestacvstns Kansas 
eee el RES eA SECT BOP AG ihc v sides Geen vie Ap jease sind dadssbusdudes foeedseced dived Kansas 
Courieyerr Jalan, Op. B.; Sentor Year, i3...)h:.ct fillable Kansas 
Uy BIER a) ALE LY CUPS ey sii jac Ss ddasdilessdidassipodinv desis walks New Mexico 
Mee rat CEs me ESE OE OCs ns Sachse iced. tac Seka ia kas sd ace kth inte kde te Seeevics Missouri 
Cregear we Haris A VAMGLY 20K, osiGcrk iret Oe ek rte eclekshe Missouri 
ay be lg TT hs Need Sete eR Tr CO RC aR eas OU Eg GARR 5 pea Ee Bl Kansas 
Curie POTS. be F VESTAS IE VOOR uc a. tou.s ck Avec itcsnnsiteyabnioeteghdae sacdiee Kansas 
POE ya gy SEER ST ann 7 2A | en RR Dee aA enc mE DENT OR RRR 7 Nebraska 
BURNED ETOH? ct co USE Y COPE hich cde ale Aniash RA ek ee ee Missouri 
Dre er iv ESE F CGP ah os eat kee cated Kansas 
pee Eat CECE LIC eo 14; USE CG0 oiseccoss bc sssancsueentstanccse tiers eh ee Missouri 
BPG CHAE: | UAL, SS DECI 248261 s5cecd i2dsocears hth nosy ec cdededoxstee asta udant Mexico 
Hemmer, Kr. Florian, O. S.:B., Sentor Year; ..0..c5.b.scccvcss coat nonce Kansas 
ERE CL Wat AM (TSE Y EOF ii venss.vostetevots odiasevsonvatvavde peed eonenp trees Kansas 
eer LOTS « Wirt ESPs ¥ COP 65. cdudesvicesacas eh hdaoa es andro eee Kansas 
eee ea Hy YETI bs) ATELY COT 53 sicticks, by sash vie divs aod taqneacavotntas te eeieeen Kansas 
per Pe TUP EL Mhes VELL VV cf PE SP) OOF lois id caatdar sn cases du sa Tel gOed cA agecds oe cee Kansas 
See LCC Pi EPCS GIB OY COTS y...asss odio cdavels levenn oo pinta dental Jt doctmene Missouri 
CMO IME OAS a) FHS AE COT sees, cars cickscsk ber ceases owas sa/edh ovaboeas Missouri 
EMME A TACOLY ASSEN COT gh.ifs511is tess iit Ye oan 4 a Alas NOL Kansas 
Ber ae PREP EEE MoE pe 2 P01 COE, Hair ss astoes beady Dicsas deen tetiak nal UAcasveatdbersidevonle Iowa 
Te SVC SPS SM ge Sl 93 Se ee I Sh ee a PLS Be BOP Kansas 
eee eIRT PUTT A SC IPEOM LY COT ii, <stbasonalicicecvevesth dev cnpoode dsnecs hati Qagse tient Kansas 


Perens Ute mE Orsi T cl (ol iy ZOEY COL chs, death Seve, cttecoe sth <sdec aa PS oe Geo Nebraska 
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Easterday, Bertrand, Sophomore Veary.......cccccccccccccccsccccsscssssesscesseeees Kansas 
Farrell: Fr: Colman, 0O.S. Bi. Sensor: eg a ee ee Kansas 
Finney, Charles’. Hs, ast Year, iencdas Ace cee ee Kansas 
Fitzgerald, _George: B,. 1st Year, 4:05 eee eee Missouri 
Fladung, .Agatho, » Freshman: Year; ..c.j.4...0 eee bie Colorado 
Figherty,. Bernard E., (,1st: Year. > Ae ee Missouri 
Fieming,; Edwin: J.) 2nd Year, <<): cho a ae ee Kansas 
Fitch,... Dean, 15. Years i ea eee nis Mets csies Aedes kiero Kansas 
Foland; James’ L., (1st Yeae,......c::cncesth eee Missouri 
Frank, William, 3% Year,:....::.:c:icsctett. sc eee ‘Texas 
Frombhold; Paul. B.,-15t Yeas,.::.sccin cee eee ee Missouri 
Gabel.iErancis J;, 408 Vear,:,.... ccusn wee oe sd be oc ee ee Kansas 
Gesstaan.. Clarence A.,. 2nd Years. cae ie eat eee Kansas 
Gassman, Fr. Regnald, O. S. B., Sentor Year, ....:..........c..sessseseseeseeoens Kansas 
Gelihaus, Rev. Victor, O. S..Bs 37 Benoa yy oo vices cstlsstabin en Kansas 
Gerlich, Emil -J., Freshman Yeats. 0 tin kl eke eee Oklahoma 
Gain; Michael 'G., 2th Fears ca enh eee ope Oklahoma 
Godel: Paul J... 050 Year ax. tecaeas he ts ee ie ee ea Kansas 
Gorges) Matthias J. 75% Years icciccitiaiins nbneoiabeunseteeeeeee Kansas 
Gortazar, .Mantal.; -16f Yearte.sc3 cc...,.35: als ee ee Mexico 
Govréau, : August.; 0st Yeur tie 3s, 5: 2... teat ce cane Oklahoma 
Grats "Leo Wi, 4s Y eerscccc teers ee a ee ee Kansas 
Green, John E.,. FreshmawiV edt jin cin ee ateentens ee Kansas 
Grennan, James:.B., 1st ¥ ear, cig accihesines te en ae eee Kansas 
Grentian, Joseph ;A., ard Veoryse.. ..thi eee ee Kansas 
Gress,’ Wilfred “Tp rd Wearn a, xccacsaidicns 1 ar ceri Kansas 
Grier John Jy (ard: Yeas... iin eee ae Ae ee Missouri 
Groedidier; HdwardJ,, 2nd Year,:...c SA oe. ee Kansas 
Grosdidier, Henry H., 3rd Year,......<....ccnvidape nike, aa Kansas 
Hacyélin; ‘August: G.> 1st Veer, 5555400. <keone Ree eee Kansas 
Haegelin, Harry. C.,.. 388 Yeap tanincts. dle eee Kansas 
Haggenhoff, Louis (DD. 1st Years usu. eo bee Missouri 
Hainley; George F.,.,40he Year yiicsic; sisecsoeotuellenia Sinaloa Iowa 
Hall, Fr. Egbert, O.S. B., Juntor Year,..................- 5 ov tered aad Wticd Kansas 
Hall} Henry < Ji, TSt¥ 066). isicyiscsciote ore ee ee ee Kansas 
Halling, : Frederick: H., 1st Year, 3. Ad ees eee ee ee Kansas 
Haninil” Joseph, = ast Feat, 3057.4. casco an ee ee sei eine Missouri 
Hantia, :- MorgartsH., and Fear oi ciss..-sosi pets dudktter cole ae ren Kansas 
Han, Johny 2nd Year en ii. saison ta tyarveiaa ia eee Oklahoma 
Haverty, Thomas F., 1st Year,........... b naiunpinuy dane ae es bila ee ey ae tae Kansas 
Haves,. Joseph (Cz) 1st Year. os... tks konica ae eae ae Kansas 


Hemnann; idward:’1.j: 2nd Vears... te ee nee eee Kansas 
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Mee Mem Ca TN Ws gs AUD PY COT, i.isc chs ccses casi addcccscesticccvaccccsadEscccelsoh odeew: Kansas 
RETICLE ESE V CUT 5. occsuces licen dock vei coccucaviodec caes valine! Missouri 
Mee RPUPMRIM CRETE DOU SE VY COP, i... 50s occ concocccaceccarcascacscncnscreeeees chess eh ae Kansas 
Bee NRCP A EIAITICL IL) oT SE ° VOSS 5.565 coos kv oleccc. cv edkodbc cece lehicccs Sees Colorado 
Peet A MALICH 1°., .SODMOMLOTE, 2.0. ..0.ccosThscyacke tts oareiiodesssenedalistinclen Kansas 
MNCS SEEMED OL £7 TSE BEG oo ooeoss he vsicvccceccgasvitdctisc oactbieendetohe Kansas 
MME RE A TERE RPE AV OLET 5 oo cose ss dyes cbc sadidoins cdGsdeleas ober Wea Kansas 
St OS SCT G77 an a eC ot Kansas 
TE ata > Co ee NSE Y C0P on oc... aici atic. eee Missouri 
REET EO 98 VCE <5. oa. sacs «os sonvicdci cher ak odtsinvdobe lec ee Kansas 
Ree AMOROUS TAD F MEP ee Oo... 5-00. ecsnactdo ohcossssdace anaes Kansas 
Meet EME etn PES IIA Y COP y 2. 52.0.csccsnlvcinche eedstacscca hana Nebraska 
ee CURTIN ee aSTIRE VCE ES 6 oo cco do a 05 da Sedona vadebvssvleavoanloni ee Kansas 
Kennedy, Fr. Maurus, O.S. B., Senior Veary.......0.ccccccceccccsssccsensrseveaes Kansas 
Roemer rs Ve AE tT SE EGY...) .. 2... 02.0000cs<crds ogvcedaubueneelecnanaehs aemnade, Kansas 
CAS ATO] ne GC 28 at | gn Ur a ee ep ee es OP Nebraska 
PARE Peete CCE ESRC ULE yoo 5 aca v0 ocs sa cootudesseacdssetasveededlsoeiiabeagaen Kansas 
LSE Te RNG INL CTR add gh 0 ys cr oe eS a ees oP Missouri 
be gong Re eri dg pee eset 172 og «SOU tae Pe ORR DNS Be BeBe lt ae ots Missouri 
je RA Po a ERA kay A Jas Cee, ROW ee he pre Kansas 
Peeeamic DWV ATIAD DME SHMUIEIE -Y CAT |. .c cee ns cs ence udassevasseh cme Nebraska 
Kramer, Rey.: Callistus,°O. S. B., 4th Theology). é.c.ccccsieckeeiectbavesninnder Kansas 
eeerer Wee 5 OUST CAs, LE SEY Pabheetn eco eck Et eae Benes Sata eure ee Kansas 
Reh Ye LIS E3) 2 GE SECVP gta ses times yen rire Eke rte Rae se Kansas 
Benno rch rigolity. O. ober, SSeMiOr 1¥ COT ash een eden Bie: Kansas 
Met OPTS ER OLIN Ce. DIRCE COI ccc isn en thy aca Dido ERs ou Nikerce eae Nebraska 
Kuckelnann; Germain, Sophomore Year yx. cc.sassins inns. ..csshessessodeniodtven Kansas 
[Parkas esteh ceali@ Nstereed: Cpl CRMR Os 7 ON 1) eee pa eeOr eine at sete et AIA Uae gr ane Missouri 
ena ONE Stoke has ech Oy 28 gf 7 gh OE ne I ieee” °C ae atte ne ao Kansas 
Pere ee LATINA Loe ESE: VOOR S03 core. 1 bo, Sasi Abe eda Roettnee Missouri 
Leet ee CGALEDD bo PREY OOPS «eck s< knpcks is oyris aoc Prasalen gee gd eapaceeeteannee ita eee .Missouri 
Me aeEs LO WT ORCS Es, POCHIN iid cas \iss dias do stencanaypncbpdbeene ee Missouri 
rer RIETIS Are (AV th. F CUP) oper. cals csi insvcsseeevts  taaaik vo tao eae Oklahoma 
erpiteteeee VV Sriaithy, Cr. , \ ESE Y COPS. oi, sciS iess-tinegancades cerceasontieenioees AOS Missouri 
MERON TR UT ALD ph oS IEEE COS sci 2 eccecescivvcndececvcdideccanesen Gham gmae cugeaocee. aerate Kansas 
Logan, Vinton F., 2nd YVear,.........cc00000 Lg to UO ROS ae Kansas 
ere TES SPE AN 280. ALTE Y CUT gi ccccinscavs.c.s0 Vics case eneosope treatin cxoteeb ecco Missouri 
DOE UPIL OUT Cif) (2 9b V C95. coe cdcvkasa aisckotoxedarscisudhiuestecqensbuaseneanted Missouri 
Ta 9708 VC UE E5255 asc sccceodcdsaidedccsciedscdncheste Abiobdsteuiedvaystactiarewoees Kansas 
ET POUT L), . LSP VOO7,. 00.00. ec csccccsneccenessceasyersoevecsvesesoys Oo eed ee Kansas 
DE APY COP 5.0.5 <vorssnsasaqandesisneneehsaencn rents oscghsabbahaeoegess Missouri 
WMMMMEMPPTR cv ON, J... 20d Veary....c.oc.cc....s00eeeDevescsserarecuedisedebengeeess Missouri 
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Martin; Matthias® B:,.4rd..Yrarjes.. a ee ee Kansas 
Martin; Nick: Bi ond: Year, hi.3..e ee a eee ee Kansas 
Marsxer, Hugo EE: ard. Yearns.ac eee eee eee Iowa 
Me@abe,’ Harry ‘A., 270 Year 2.cia eee ee ee Colorado 
McCoy;.John Ji, 1st Year ox wide Kansas 
McDonald, Rev. Cuthbert, O.S. B., 4¢h- Theology,... ii... nkts.., Kansas 
MeKvoy,. Thomas,” 135i Year, .o5eac.. aca Lee Kansas 
McGlinchy,. Lawrence. J.,. Freshman Year,.ccib). Ri cunlisdsvassbeivenss Kansas 
McGuire; James: P.,. 37d Year, cules b sid eee ae ees Kansas 
MeKernan; Reilly Fi, 2nd Year cities ieee ee hee Kansas 
MeKernan; Spencer. (1.5. 20d Ve@rinciail cote Aa Kansas 
McLaighlin; John C:. 2nd Years 2 ei eee Kansas 
MecEanghlin, “William: -}..3%d/ Year cient eee Kansas 
McMahon, Clarence C., Freshman Year). 0c.) 06.cccicdetetcasseodssteaseanees Kansas 
MeManus;: Jastin J: ‘1st Fear) 2! ct Gl ee ee Missouri 
McNamara, John “A., 18h Fees, since San ee Kansas 
MeNeil, Leon: A., Sodhdmore Year g.25. evn: hcoha betta eee Kansas 
Wrenes, Herbert) /Ji, ust Vearinn cee ae aos Missouri 
Mergen> Francia > Ai5) 2nd -Yeariaceiilinissi th eee meen New Mexico 
Merwitk,, Raymond: Ab 2nd Vege wi chits he ee Kansas 
Merwick; Rev. Mark, O7S<B., 4th Theology sini cnt cenarae Kansas 
Minter; Clarence, “Sophomore Year cad. ces ak eee eee Kansas 
Millers: “Francia E.;: ts) Year ais 5, ee eee eee Missouri 
Miller? James,’ Sensor’ Yeur; <5 cali athe ate Ota ae Kansas 
Moore, Fred, ts? Feary ie ea eh ae eee Kansas 
Morley, Aloysius R: and Year, 200 ea oe ee Kansas 
Moroney, Vincent J:¢ 3rd: Years, Ae te ene Oklahoma 
Mosier,” Joseph’ F:; “xsi Vedr.. 250.0. ee eee ee Kansas 
Miickenthaler> (August. Cy, -15t Yer. ee ee Kansas 
Mueting, Fred “J., ast Fear, oc ee eee Kansas 
Mullican, Gerald “3, ind Year .5.3).nche ee nae Missouri 
Wash, Patrick. J., 1st Year sucked pee eee eae Kansas 
Wass; Gerard J, 300 YVOGS posnccscicatesk cats eng en a ae Kansas 
Nieberding, Frederick (A<)3 st: Year. icc ee ee ee Kansas 
Nolan) Philips #., 3st Years eee ee Iowa 
Nardhus, Albert. 1,7 27d Year... 5. veces ee eee eke Kansas 
Nordhus, Pr.Cyprian, O.S; .B., 1st) Theology. cae ee Kansas 
Norton; Robert fo 37do Years csi dn ee eee Texas 
Nushdaam, Leon i reshma -Ve0r, wid oe ote eee eee Kansas 
Nusbaum, Robert: Mis sb Y ear pecs poi ee nda ee eae eee Kansas 
O'Btiens William p57 sb Vea 6. asks. sis caste ee Minnesota 


O'Connor;~Barth,; Tk, “1st Veer nos. ee See eee Missouri 
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SEIS Ta gia OPEL" BS EE GS ve a aD ee Missouri 
Cmrrorecliiies prancis..C aed Wedr,..-.i ci. 2 MO ali Missouri 
PUNE c PAMTICS IG ARSE VOOR, 8. cise, oc ands ccassdealasater dk Dieu Missouri 
Ps OREN Ge 6 ad Gy 14, | ee Ce ee Kansas. 
apt ITe OS CERMiecle. Ace ure a | See hte oer ay Missouri 
Sie AatLT er es VU RLCLOO, hs bp PEE POS S280... WISE lo CEA cie onda « RE TG Balen’ Kansas 
Meme er DIOCDEr el TG. Est LOU ,<.6...8:.., oo0ie aio cee Kansas 
Ge hea Kr) Daniel, .0.S:-B 4 J untor: V ea tey icccslaseesdeiches bade Qe Borctads Kansas 
PS ATP Ret gd i ©) 1 9. 5 a eR eS om Ie a ers 2 ere Illinois 
eee ieee Hitiase VT SE VRE ain b,c ero NN dd HALE oo Missouri 
MapeN ee ee CET Cs TSE LY PORN pisos occ aes Ssh basis ER Eek Kansas 
uCeA I LOGE Dik. y. TSE. FOF incl dan coke Sods xno Bhbinde «les Boaaaediaded ead sedan Mexico 
are Ipeee: Bo. ONT COT, penis clon a -nsaceen bho hvu filed Missouri 
BRR Red CTI Pare STIOLSIEE S oece Soh” Sawn sn tsekevdven Kes apereresheenbercectbtonecnos Honduras 
Ped ONES OV WT 2 OP 7A RR ro SR en FA tala IB Kansas 
ParaE Ce WERT ETD ere aET Y OTE Es ti. Anette ircwciurettoetinsess faticevcwcitiec kreckt Kansas 
eee Oe SE OCrial, 0), 5.008, ALD. HEDIO RY, s,ccccucsncstucavescsecercercceednerees Kansas 
Spee MP7 EY) Die aE gory OR AROS AN BE i eo Alby MEY Coe ae aS Wed Kansas 
RE Sie ie Gap eee cic insts anuaeocnbesereancsccebeavctubtagualeter ice me Kansas 
oe RE Sao ie pe oS SC SRD a Mc de NCR oy Kansas 
De UE EES GHEE Mg AN go Gea GREE epg eH op MAE heeds Sia Ri AO Kansas 
Po SEA TaTm TQ | he > Ty) s UEt Lapa 69 MTT DER a ie ie mcr hain ak Mra tae Kansas 
Cope OTA Fo, Presi Y C09 yok ccascivsnddcdepeps«vsodis cporeecedosnrebou uncon Kansas 
bere erem te Te TIE NA 1 ESE! FOE fo ole sanyo icbv cidetonck Ghisautinldestheghyavavenahigt Nebraska 
Fr emEELOVIT Wie PPESTIINOIN YEU? , cc. denn ein deccte eters ttiete dies savccreteetan Kansas 
Dn ETO 9 RA AS ad 07, CRE ne OS eS a I PED RR RO Encl Iowa 
eT CT ELC IIS ET C.F SEY PU ry nak tok ocanscsbapee tors g aces ee Oh seein fooseieorinetsn Iowa 
a RSME LTICS EPO A SNOLECIE cath re cots as scone dy vy etd Cane odo ¥seah ve terns Uh vous ce Honduras 
mrrEMUn RET VOOPLTIOY Pict ESE“ Y CULE. so or cote ccs user eahicces eomesetecratee rete lesines eeretoced Kansas 
errrenm TEUITS ENT Seta AE | YAU fee a acai vcassh ons vhcon Manas rnchenstdiapecbtcabantn Kansas 
ee RIE SRE DOING 8 TSE AE CUS gi ccsc sy gvesnsnccheacorass ngecheastrerese ae vein tonndie me Kansas 
RE PORTAL CE OE co Ct SEO LOU). oc cat viibcsesencieunes te raunvecrondstae ites deacon esaterkt Kansas 
Pe PP BCDC, BFL COS oo FE3 sis caccus cbevvatenicrigatedecusmencen teisestetietess Nebraska 
CL a IVES TES Fo SRI Ta STC a ee car a oS pee ey Fh Nebraska 
ee eres CCE UUM RED TSP ULF COP ha 5k tcc el a dpasenctectundeeadeasncescontetercan Missouri 
Paes nee NEE a CN eo EY CUT iv as ook oon clre A vtdetnd and Cacia cosmo ta eheane aster Missouri 
Pe Ee ME SATS ON ICs. NSS V OOF pus Sc sean Sh vcs toces sc enn ssaoee haenseoress New Mexico 
eRe TiTaes PSE EICLS oat HEEL, (Y CULT ye eenk «ot vay, ech cess hicotrensctadhcnnt deassbagvtegs eatest Kansas 
EPEAT DCTS ee 2 ka COPED, aie eh tk ee tea decke leven teoedeantthenscaneee im conde Missouri 


at MR AVION es CAPE NOT, cogs os 22 yi, 6ve cdi coedeas dindogh gents inmuvenre comets Kansas 
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Sander, Leo P.,. Freshman. Veat,,.ciicc.csccososuessy te. encdttn ov tae av ptnceds Kansas 
Sause; Bernard, Freshman. Vear,.....¢00i ash ee Kansas 
Sause; Leo -B., 1st Year Ki aiaitieneinays ee ae Kansas 
Sehsefer,. Victor As asi Year, i4iss.: dtc ee Kansas 
Schecher, : Clarence,’ 2nd: ‘Year,.32.03..icctsaa ee ee Kansas 
Schecher, “Raymond. A.; and. Yeis. 2 4. 2eee ee Kansas 
Schehkwrer, William |-H.;:'tst Year, .......0<..aeae eee Kansas 
Scheid=(Leo. \A;). 152 Year, i232 be ee ee Kansas 
Schenk; Albert°M.,. ard. Years. coud ee. 2 OMaAReA Kansas 
Schinstock,. Joseph: O.;.2nd Year iuccccbuelodee pee Nebraska 
Schmitz, Sylvester. -W., 154: Yeas A kicak Cl ae Kansas 
Schueider; Rev.:Cosmias, 0, SiB., 370 7 heoloe wes. 2.42.0 Kansas 
Schneider; John’! (C..° st Veda eicncastoaseis eeeeeeacde ss a Missouri 
schroll.’ Michael], ard: Feas..cceere ee ol alee Kansas 
Schuetz,: Douglas <A... 1st: Fear... acdc ina a Lee Kansas 
Schuetz, Julius J. 2nd: Year; ....5.cdenis ua tudeone Vee Kansas 
Schumacher,.Alwin Bi aed -Y G06 fo.ccdocccssscacsetsdnacncecscohas Us eee ee eee Kansas 
Schwartz; ‘Hdward F.,-ard: Yéar,d i oo indeed eee ee Kansas 
Schwartz, Kugene Es 2st Yeareio Socks eee Kansas 
Schwasts; Leo Ti, Freshman: Y@6hi i. hthoscikn ace hee Kansas 
Seeger, Wiliam Li ,< sh Feats ook eine ie See .Kansas 
Servert; Lawresice 14, ) 13t Vear ne ins nce anne ea Kansas 
Settecal, Lucier J., Freshen Vea, 6. i5 con rttas vaca coche pee Kansas 
senofsicy, Jolin J... aie Paes iiasai ores ee ae ae pee Kansas 
Sheen. “Lyle Fj. Freshman Year, se oe eee Missouri 
Sherman, Anthony’ L..,;) 1st Fear, A ee eee Kansas 
Shirley, John, 2nd Year;.oicna i eee ee Kansas 
Sight, Pauley), rst Yeaigricn...ccicnentcnle a Kansas 
Simms; John 1y.,.. 168 Years. .6 atin. coke ee Kansas 
Sittenaver? ‘Bernard »J,;. 158 Fear, ee Kansas 
Smith, Clarence’ H.; Sophomore Veat;...3 sees ae ae Kansas 
smith, barold “W., Senter Vedr,:c.cbac nna eee Kansas 
Spire, Vincent .J.; 15t Fears ocaornco dee ee eee Missouri 
Stallbaumer, Ernest, Sophomore Yeas, .......:.0ccssedeves-oscscnscocesesenenenbasss Kansas 
Stallbaumer, Fr. Virgil, O. S. B., 15st Theologyyeccicccsccvessseuccecsaecxesseeses Kansas 
stanton, William: Freshman. Year. i.ca tin Leas ne eee Kansas 
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St. Benedict's Maur Hill 


¢c Atchison, Kansas 


Devoted to Younger Boys in the Grades 


ie ONLY 
BOARDING SCHOOL OF ITS KIND IN THE WEST 


Established and dedicated 
TO OUR CATHOLIC YOUTH, 1920 


Under the management of the 
Fathers of the Order 92f St. Benedict 


Distinctively a Boy’s School 
Exclusively a Boarding School 


Ge SCHOOL THAT WILL 
INTEREST YOU and YOUR BOY 


ST. BENEDICT’S MAUR HILL is a separate, complete boarding school, 
possessing exceptional features in the care and development of 
boys, where culture and moral refinement are efficient. 


YOU WILL BE INTERESTED TO KNOW that this splendid institu- 
tion has an equipment of seven large, roomy buildings of brick 
construction, devoted exclusively to the younger boys. 


: 
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BUILDINGS: Administration, Auditorium, Refectory, Infirmary, Annex, 
Physician’s building, and Gymnasium. 


CAMPUS: Twenty-five acres of well planned recreation grounds, 


YOU WILL BE INTERESTED TO KNOW that the courses of instruc- 
tion followed at the institution are the latest and most approved 
methods, without the incumberance of any useless fads. 


GRADES: For the present the grades taught are the Third and Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth, Seventh and Eighth. 


SYSTEM: The system followed is strictly Benedictine, a system which 
is best known by its thoroughness. 


YOU WILL BE INTERESTED TO KNOW that the management and 
professorship is in the hands of the Benedictine Fathers. 


OBJECT: A true development of the boy—mental, moral and physical, 


STAFF; A competent staff of Benedictine Fathers, experienced in the 
training of boys. 


INFORMATION: Complete information and catalogue of the institu- 
tion may be had by addressing 


THE REV. PRINCIPAL 
ST. BENEDICT’S MAUR HILL 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 


Note: Reservation must be made in advance. 


cMt. St. Scholastica’s Academy 


THIS ACADEMY is delightfully situated in the suburbs of Atchison, 
two miles south of St. Benedict’s College. The model buildings tower 
from a beautiful eminence and command a most extensive view of the 
Missouri River and surrounding country. It were indeed a difficult task 
to find a more ideal location. The situation gives the seclusion so desir- 
able in an educational institution, and combines every real advantage 
of the city with the beauty, freedom and healthfulness of country life. 


The Academy is conducted by the Benedictine Sisters who have been 
trained according to the principles and traditions of their Order which 
for more than fourteen hundred years has been the greatest educational, 
civilizing and Christianizing force in the world. 


Thirty-eight acres of wood and lawn afford opportunities for pleas- 
ant walks and provide spacious recreation grounds for tennis, basket- 
ball, volley-ball, croquet, and skating. Coasting is one of the happiest 
diversions in winter. 


The plan of study is most comprehensive. It includes all branches 
needful for a thorough, liberal and refined education, and is the outcome 
of long years of experience and thoughtful consideration. 

The home life is ideal. The association of fellow students amid whole- 
some environments, has the tendency to bring out every noble and woman- 
ly quality while the beneficent and judicious guidance of the Sisters wisely 
leads to the attainment of those lofty principles so needful to right living. 


TERMS, er Session, or half school year, payable in advance: 


Registration Fee (payable on first entrance only ).........000..0..000 $ 10.00 
Board and Tuition, including bed, bedding, and laundry.............. 125.00 
Piano or Organ and use of instrument one hour daily..........0000...... 35.00 
Miolin: sor 2Vtoloncello....;...ccccsi-scrchecoampeapiaeuevehe dee ae is es nie 35.00 
Harp, and use of instrument one hour daily.................cc.ccecccceees 45.00 
Vocal. Music, “ private clessona.. 7.5, ciacici ate eats tiveness 35.00 
Harmony ot Elocution; in7class...2... 3 2 ee eee, ee 5.00 
Blocation, . private’ Jessons. oo). eer Cee es a ee 20.00 
French: or Spanishig nei, Abe cciieutsins doen th cece eee tenes 10.00 
Drawing; ‘special leasoris:2nisci5.4o cocs cetera ee ee ee 5.00 
Painting in-oil.and ‘watér: colors, @ach...00.cee ee 25.00 
Pastel- or Crayon gsc.5 5 is Bcc cee ee oe ee 15.00 
Ching ©  Patatarr. iiccidits, Zens teit icckee ees eee ee tn ee 30.00 
Tapestry. Painting. ...\iio.5/ hn Paes ee 30.00 
PRC WEILER ods ig ties cans nuke onto le Ra RRL NAM Ue au paste cerned yet eee 15.00 
Taher © Ce ei 5 eid iesonyc cvs ec pee ee be 1.00 
CAC tins AL OC iis Pc hoe. aia ee eae a es eae ae 10.00 


The German and Latin languages form no extra charge. 

Plain sewing and all kinds of useful and ornamental needle work also 
taught free of charge. The pupils are also taught the useful arts of darn- 
ing and mending. 

References are required from all persons unknown to the institution. 

Address all communications to 

THE DIRECTRESS, 
Mt. St. Scholastica’s Academy, 
Atchison, Kansas 
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